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RUFUS A. LOCKWOOD. 


URING the term of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 
December, 1855, a stranger occupied 
the same seat in the court-room day 


after day, until his presence became al- 
most a feature of the place; and even 
the impassive Taney realized there was 
a new fixed object within his visual ho- 


rizon. His general appearance might 
have been catalogued as follows: height, 
above medium ; figure, large and ungain- 
ly; movements, awkward ; complexion, 
sallow and tobacco-smoked ; eyes, dark 
and deep, with dilating pupils edged with 
yellow—cat-eyes in the dark; hair, dark- 
brown, sprinkled with gray; head, feet, 
and hands large—the left hand web-fin- 
gered; features, not irregular, but with- 
out play or mobility, with a fixed expres- 
sion of weariness; dress careless, almost 
slovenly; age, fifty years bearing the 
burden of four-score. 

* Each day, from the opening to the ad- 
journment of the court, he gave to all its 
proceedings —to its mere routine, to the 
driest and most technical argument, to 
the most absurd speech, (and speeches 


were made there that would not have 
been tolerated in the Twelfth District 
Court,’Pratt, J.) and to the most finished 
and cogent reasoning—the same con- 
stant, apathetic attention. The last day 
of the term was reached, and the court 
was about to adjourn, when the stranger 
arose, and, addressing the court with a 
trepidation of voice and manner that his 
will barely mastered, said he had trav- 
eled six thousand miles to argue a case 
that stood next upon the calendar; the 
counsel for the other side was present, 
and anxious that the case should be 
heard; if it went over to the next term, 
it would involve an inconvenience to 
counsel and expense to the parties, that 
would amount almost to a denial of jus- 
tice: and under the circumstances, he 
felt privileged to ask the court to sit one 
day longer. 

After a brief consultation the Judges 
acceded to the request; and it was an- 
nounced that, on the following day, the 
court would hear the arguments in the 
case of Field against Seabury. 

More than the usual number of spec- 
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tators were present on the following day ; 
and there was something more than cu- 
riosity to hear this lawyer, who had often 
been heard of, but never before heard in 
that court. The consciousness of this 
curiosity and expectation embarrassed 
him in the opening of his speech, but 
his mind fairly in motion soon worked 
itself free, and his phlegmatic tempera- 
ment glowed to its core with flameless 
heat. For two hours he held the undi- 
vided attention of the court in an argu- 
ment that was pure law. He had that 
precision of statement, skill, and nicety 
in the handling of legal terms, which 
modulate the very tones of the voice, 
and by which lawyers instinctively meas- 
ure a lawyer—that readiness which re- 
veals an intellectual training that has 
become second nature —that self-con- 
tained confidence that is based on the 
broadest preparation—that logical ar- 
rangement which gives the assurance, 
that back of every proposition is a solid 
column to support it if attacked —and 
that strength and symmetry of expression 
which carry the conviction, that behind 
utterance there is a fullness of knowledge 
that floods every sentence with mean- 
ing, and an unconscious reserve of power 
which gives to every word a vital force. 

Long before he had concluded, it was 
known to all present that the stranger 
was Rufus A. Lockwood, of San Fran- 
cisco; and he was that day, in the esti- 
mation of at least one of the Judges who 
heard him, the equal of the best lawyer 
in the United States. 

Though this was his first (and only) 
appearance in the United States Su- 
preme Court, his brief had been before 
the court in the case of the Mariposa 
Land Grant, (Fremont’s) had gained the 
case, and been closely followed in the 
opinion. In examining that brief, Caleb 
Cushing —then Attorney - General—ex- 
claimed, in admiration of its legal learn- 
ing and research, “Who is this man 
Lockwood ?” 
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Who was he, and why was he not as 
well known to the profession and public 
as Choate, Evarts, O’Connor, Grimes, 
Benjamin, Reverdy Johnson, Stanton, 
Ewing, or Cushing himself? 

The story of his life would answer 
this question; and if it could be fully 
told, with the long, dark struggle be- 
tween the insanity in his blood and the 
spirit it almost ‘o’er-crowed,’ would be 
as full of tragic interest as that of CEdi- 
pus or Medea. 

He was born in 1811, in Stamford, 
Connecticut, and his true name was Jon- 
athan A. Jessup. At eighteen he was a 
student in Yale College, in the Junior 
Class, distinguished among his fellows 
for his proficiency in Latin and pure 
mathematics, and for his familiar ac- 
quaintance with English classics. In 
the midst of the term, for some reason 
known only to himself, without the con- 
sent of his friends, he left college, and 
enlisted as a sailor on a United States 
man-of-war. In his first cruise, he saw 
one of his messmates tied up and flogged 
for a trivial fault. Outraged by the in- 
justice of the punishment, and shocked 
by its brutality, he determined to desert; 
and succeeded in doing so when his ves- 
sel returned to New York after a short 
voyage to the Bahamas. He changed 
his name to Rufus A. Lockwood, taking 
his mother’s family name; worked his 
way to Buffalo on the Erie Canal, and 
took passage on one of the first schoon- 
ers that made the voyage of the lakes, 
to Chicago. 

Chicago then (1830) was a frontier vil- 
lage, the solitude of the prairies on one 
side almost as unbroken as that of the 
lake on the other. Lockwood arrived 
there bareheaded, without money or 
friends. A farmer from the interior ac- 


cidentally became acquainted with him, 
and believing there was material in him 
for a country school-master, took him in 
his farm-wagon to his home at Romney, 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana. 


Romney 
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was too small a place for the eye of the 
geographer, and had no existence on the 
map ; but it maintained its store, black- 
smith-shop, tavern, and “grocery” in 
the clearing: its only public edifice the 
log building that answered the double 
purpose of a school-house in the week, 
and on Sundays a church for any travel- 
ing preacher that happened in the neigh- 
borhood. For about a year Lockwood 
taught alternate terms at Romney and 
Rob Roy, a similar village in an adjoin- 
ing county; devoting his time out of 
school to the study of medicine. A friend 
writes: “For some time every thing 
went well, but some unpleasantness arose 
between him and his Rob Roy patrons, 
and the warrior-habit which so distin- 
guished him in later life brought on a 
sharp collision. Without hesitation, he 
struck out for Romney one of the cold- 
est days in winter, with the snow a foot 
deep. In crossing ‘the eight-mile prai- 
rie’ he lost his way, and never was near- 
er his end until he went down in the 
Central America. He reached my fa- 
ther’s about ten o’clock at night, with his 
hands and feet so badly frozen, that, 
though every remedy was resorted to, he 
was disabled for the rest of the winter. 
As soon as he was able to walk, he com- 
menced aschool. Wehad, at that time, 
a debating-society in Romney that was at- 
tended by all the ‘natives.’ Lockwood did 
not seem to have the least capacity for ex- 
temporaneous speaking; but every Sat- 
urday night he was regularly on hand, 
witha half-hour’s speech thoroughly com- 
mitted, and delivered without reference 
to manuscript. Some of these efforts gave 
promise of his maturest powers. You re- 
member his solemn manner, his deep, 
sepulchral tones, and the force and ener- 
gy with which he pressed his strong 
points. They are all associated, in my 
mind, with the debates at the old log 
school-house.” 

About this time he determined to study 
law, and, borrowing a copy of Black- 
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stone, almost literally committed its text. 
His country school of from seven to 
twenty pupils did not afford a very prom- 
ising outlook, and he was induced to go 
to Crawfordsville. That place, now the 
flourishing seat of Wabash College, did 
not then contain material for two schools, 
and the field was already occupied by 
one. Lockwood opened in opposition ; 
got into a newspaper quarrel with his 
competitor; studied law by night; got 
married without a dollar in the world; 
was admitted to practice by the Circuit 
Court, and went to Thorntown, a new 
place in Boone County, to establish him- 
self in his profession. He did not wait 
long for a client: he was sued by his 
landlord, and made his first appearance 
as a lawyer in his own case. He plead- 
ed an unpaid tuition-bill as a set-off, but 
judgment was given against him. He 
was unable to give an appeal-bond, and 
the bed he and his wife slept on was sold 
by the Constable for less than $10. No 
incidents of his life seem to have made 
a deeper impression on him than the 
flogging of his messmate and the Con- 
stable’s sale of his bed. He referred to 
the first with a shudder, as if the scene 
were still before his eyes, in the last 
year of his life. The last burned into 
his soul a dread and horror of debt: he 
never forgave its author, and, in the 
course of his professional life, found an 
opportunity to take a keen revenge. 
Many years after, speaking of his 
Thorntown experience, he said: “I nev- 
er knew how my wife lived. I know I 
lived on potatoes roasted in the ashes.” 
He buried himself in study—sought for- 
getfulness in study, as men do in drink. 
In his second case he was, fortunately, 
not his own client—fortunately lost it, 
and appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Never was a case involving so small an 
amount more thoroughly prepared. He 
briefed it as though thousands were 
pending. Inafter-years he often referred 
to the embarrassment he experienced at 
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his first appearance at the Supreme Court. 
Morbidly sensitive ; his uncouth appear- 
ance and coarse, ill-fitting clothes a bur- 
den to him; oppressed by a deep sense 
of poverty and friendlessness—he shrank 
from contact of men of the world as one 
long immured in darkness is pained by 
the light. He had not the courage to 
State to the court that he was present 
for examination as an attorney, and was 
only relieved from this difficulty by the 
accidental presence of the Judge of his 
circuit, who made the necessary motion. 
Lockwood’s appearance, of course, at- 
tracted attention; and the manner in 
which he passed his examination, with 
the exhaustive argument he made in the 
case he had carried up (Poulk e¢ a/. ws. 
Slocum, 3d Blackford, 421) made him 
known to the court and bar as a man 
of mark. Even his landlady noted the 
changed manner toward him, and trans- 
lated him from a lumber-room in the at- 
tic to the floor of his peers. 

His new position, however, brought 
him no new clients at Thorntown. He 
knew none of the arts by which success 
is conciliated. He was never the next 
friend of the Clerk, the favorite of the 
Sheriff, the intimate of the Judge, famil- 
iar with jurors, nor the confidant of wit- 
nesses. He realized his disadvantage 
in the small encounters of social inter- 
course, and avoided them. He became 
moody, reserved, abstracted, studious. 
Never seeking business, what little there 
was in his sparsely settled country did 
not seek him. His deep love and ar- 
dent study of the law as a science, were 
rather bars than aids to his immediate 
success; and his poverty was unreliev- 
ed. He was refused credit for a trifling 
amount at the village store: he wrote 
the name of the owner in his black-book, 
and went back to potatoes in the ashes, 
with salt for a luxury. His home was 
never a happy one. He knew “the law 


was a jealous mistress,” and in his heart 
it had no rivals. 


He was still under five- 
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and-twenty; but he never was young. 
His life was always a struggle. He 
would make no terms with Fortune—it 
was an enemy to be conquered. In all 
his professional career he never seemed 
so entirely himself, as whén he felt that 
court and jury were against him, and 
must be overcome by sheer force of in- 
tellect and will. 

Albert S. White, of Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, had become acquainted with Lock- 
wood at Indianapolis, and in the year 
following (1836) offered him a partner- 
ship. The offer was accepted, and he 
removed to Lafayette. His opportunity 
at length came. 

Soon after the Presidential election of 
1836, a homicide was committed at La- 
fayette that caused the most intense ex- 
citement. Mr. J. H. W. Frank—a very 
young man, the junior editor of a Demo- 
cratic paper—had won a small wager 
from Mr. John Woods, a prominent mer- 
chant, on the vote of the city of New 
York. Frank called for settlement, and 
was accused by Woods of being in pos- 
session of the returns at the time the 
bet was made. A quarrel and rencoun- 
ter ensued, in which Frank killed Woods 
by stabbing him with a pocket-knife. 
Woods was a man of high social posi- 
tion, and his party regarded him as a 
martyr whose blood was to be avenged. 

White and Lockwood, and John Pet- 
tit were engaged for the defense. White 
and Pettit prudently, perhaps, insisted 
that the safer course was to delay the 
trial, get the prisoner released on bail, 
and forfeit the bond. Lockwood urged 
a speedy trial—that it was better Frank 
should take his chance at once of suffer- 
ing the penalty of the law, than to be a 
wanderer over the earth, liakle to be 
hunted down any hour of his life. Frank 
coincided with this view; and Pettit and 
White, though continuing to counsel with 
Lockwood, took no further part in the 
active management of the defense. The 
case was continued one term, on motion 
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of the State, and Lockwood had ample 
time for preparation. He realized that, 
in the event of conviction, the blood of 
the accused would be upon his hands. 
It would not answer to reduce the crime 
to manslaughter: Frank preferred sui- 
cide to the penitentiary, and his lawyer 
applauded the choice. Those who knew 
counsel and prisoner, could not tell which 
felt that he had the greater stake in the 
result. 

When the case came on for trial, Ed- 
ward A. Hannegan was employed to as- 
sist Lockwood, and Henry S. Lane and 
Isaac Naylor appeared with W. P. Bry- 
ant for the prosecution. It was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable criminal trial that 
has ever occurred in Indiana. Of the 
counsel engaged in it, White, Hannegan, 
Pettit, and Lane afterward represented 
that State in the United States Senate. 

A trial for murder is essentially dra- 
matic, with the added awful interest of 
a human life at stake. In the trial of 
Frank, the legal parts were strongly 
cast. Lane was an impetuous speaker, 
moving straight as a cannon- ball to his 
mark. In his younger days—and he 
was young then—his speech was astream 
of fire. Hannegan, as an orator, was 
not unlike Colonel Baker: inferior to him 
in sustained power, he was his equal in 
vivid imagination, and his superior in 
emotion, tenderness, and pathos. Nay- 
lor was a plausible man, who won the 
confidence of jurors, and magnetized 
them into the impression that he was, 
by turns, the candid friend, the impartial 
Judge, a disinterested witness, a fellow- 
juror bound by his oath—any thing but 
an advocate. Bryant (afterward Unit- 
ed States District Judge) was cool and 
watchful: instant to see, and call atten- 
tion to any loose joint in the armor of 
his adversary. 

Fox said of one of his own speeches, 
“If it reads well, it is a poor speech.” 
In reading Lockwood’s speech on this 
trial, it seems, with the exception of the 
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law argument, declamatory and over- 
wrought; but no perusal can give an ad- 
equate conception of its living effect. It 
was level with the occasion; fervid with 
the excitement of the hour. The orator 
fairly met and turned back the tide of 
popular passion, by the greater passion 
of his single breast. At times, his de- 
livery swelled to the fury of the storm; 
at others, sank to the plaintive moaning 
of an autumnal wind. His invective was 
terrible. He poured the gall of years of 
bitterness into his denunciation of the 
society” that demanded, and the clique 
that had contributed money to secure, a 
conviction. His statement of the law 
was clear and exhaustive, raising the 
distinctions between murder, manslaugh- 
ter, excusable and justifiable homicide, 
with metaphysical subtilty, and mathe- 
matical precision. In shaping the testi- 
mony, he seemed to make his own case; 
and in applying the law to the facts, was 
severe as logic. The speech lasted nine 
hours, and one who heard it said, “It 
was the best jury-speech ever made on 
this continent—or any other!” 

Frank was acquitted. The case was 
for Lockwood more than Erskine’s “non- 
suit of cow-beef:” it was his supremest 
triumph, bringing him, at twenty-six, 
from obscurity and neglect into the full 
blaze of popular attention and applause. 

White was soon afterward elected to 
Congress, the partnership was dissolved, 
and Lockwood entered upon an exten- 
sive practice. 

There was nothing in the history of 
litigation in Indiana like the unsettled 
land-titles, and the conflict between Old 
Court and New Court which made Ken- 
tucky the battle-ground of legal giants ; 
but thirty years ago she had a strong 
bar, and, with Blackford, Dewey, and 
Sullivan on the bench, as able a Su- 
preme Court as ever adorned the juris- 
prudence of any State of the Union. 
The habit of following a circuit makes a 
different, and, in many respects, a better 


~~ 
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lawyer, than a city practice. The circuit 
lawyer in a new country, should be well 
versed in every branch of his profession. 
There is no chance for a division of la- 
bor. He must be ready for the “occa- 
sion sudden;” for he will often learn 
for the first time the leading facts of his 
case, while it is on trial. He will sel- 
dom have access to any but the most 
meagre libraries, and he must carry his 
books in his brain. With a Supreme 
Court above him that passes no mis- 
takes, and a backwoods jury before him 
that would be wearied and disgusted 
with a display of technical learning, and 
would “tolerate no nonsense,” he must 
be so grounded in elementary law as to 
be able to try his case closely without 
his books, and adhere to the /ex scrip- 
ta while arguing to the jury as a man 
rather than as a lawyer. In the early 
days of Indiana, lawyers in good practice 
would ride hundreds of miles on horse- 
back. In the small country towns the 
people would flock to the court-house as 
to a show, and in every important case 
the whole neighborhood would take sides. 
There was not often any assumption of 
dignity in judicial manners and bearing. 
Sometimes the court would adjourn to 
allow the bar, jury, and witnesses to go 
to a horse-race, where “his Honor” 
would preside with the same impartial- 
ity that distinguished his rulings on Kent 
and Blackstone. On one occasion, a 
Judge whose decisions usually stood 
fire, is reported to have said to a lawyer 
who afterward acquired a national repu- 
tation, “Ned, you can go to the jury, 
but those horses are to start in thirty 
minutes, and I advise you to be brief.” 
Ned was brief, and the Judge remember- 
ed it in his charge. In the evenings, 
Judge and lawyers would meet at the 
village tavern in a social game of old- 
sledge, and discuss with the same free- 
dom a false play, and any mistake that 
had been committed, or absurdity that 
had been uttered, in the court-room. It 
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was a rough school, but thorough, and 
those who passed through it fairly, learn- 
ed their degrees. In addition to this 
training, Lockwood was always a close 
student of books. He read nothing su- 
perficially. He analyzed, made his own 
syllabus for, and commonplaced every 
case he ever had occasion to examine. 

One who knew him well, and was, at 
one time, his partner, writes: “Some 
subjects in connection with Lockwood 
suggest themselves at the moment, upon 
which I would enlarge if I had leisure: 
I allude to his strong sense of natural 
justice; to his conservatism; to his in- 
defatigable pursuit of details ; to his ha- 
tred of shams; to his contempt for the 
narrowness of parties and partisans. 
How he loved his profession! How he 
identified himself with his clients! How 
proud in his successes, and how gloomy 
in his reverses! I think I never knewa 
man of finer impulses. 

“The finest tones of his eloquence 
were due to his reverence for sacred 
things—the corporal oath, the conscience 
and religion: a reverence not paraded 
for effect, but unconsciously permeating 
his speech, and giving him, with juries, 
a surpassing power. Heseemed almost 
morbidly attached to the study of such 
cases upon wills, as turned upon the 
distinction, shadowy and vague, between 
sanity and insanity. His own mind was 
an instructive instance of the painful 
narrowness of this line of demarkation— 
the boundary between the fine frenzy 
of the poet and the dark frenzy of the 
lunatic.” 

For a few years his professional busi- 
ness was large; but, at that time, every 
man in the “West” was a speculator, 
and in the revulsion that followed the 
flush times, he found himself involved in 
debt beyond his immediate ability to pay. 
In the spring of 1842, he deposited what 
money he could raise in bank, for the 
benefit of his creditors, reserving only a 
few hundred dollars; placed his son at 
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a Catholic school in Vincennes, and dis- 
appeared. He had communicated his in- 
tentions and plans to no one, and it was 
not known, even to his own family, until 
long afterward, that he had gone to the 
city of Mexico. For some months he 
had devoted himself to the study of Span- 
ish and the Civil Law; but it would 
have been as rational to have expected 
to make a fortune teaching Mexican chil- 
dren their mother-tongue as in the prac- 
tice of his profession. He was simply 
flying from his demon. He had no ac- 
quaintances in Mexico; it is not ‘proba- 
ble that he made any. To add to his 
helplessness, not long after his arrival, he 
was attacked with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and saw his small means melt 
away, until he had barely enough left to 
pay a caravan-passage to Vera Cruz. He 
set out for that place before he had fully 
recovered, and arrived there with $2 in 
his pocket, which he immediately staked 
at monte. He won, and pressed his luck 
until he had won $50; paid his passage 
to New Orleans, and went from there to 
Natchitoches, where he had a cousin liv- 
ing. He resumed the name of Jessup, 
and again applied himself to the study of 
the Civil Law and the Louisiana Code. 
After spending a year at Natchitoches 
in study and occasional practice, he re- 
turned to New Orleans, and applied for 
admission into the higher State courts. 
He had successfully passed his exami- 
nation, and was about to take the attor- 
ney’s oath, when he accidentally saw in 
the court-room a man of whom he could 
expect, and from whom he would receive, 
no favors—a man he had humiliated with 
his most merciless ridicule, and tortured 
with his cruelest sarcasm — the man who 
had sold his bed under execution ; from 
the shadow of whose memory he was 
fleeing. Dreading an exposure of his 
changed name, he instantly quitted the 
room. A few days afterward, Sam. Ju- 
dah, a distinguished lawyer from Indi- 
ana, met him on the street, wearing a 
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straw-hat, “negro-shoes,” and clothing 
to match. He wanted to borrow $20 to 
redeem his trunk. Judah had but ten 
with him. “It is of no consequence,” 
replied Lockwood, declining the ten, and 
went on and on, until a recruiting station 
attracted his attention. Fairly at bay 
with Fate, he saw the words, “ TWENTY 
DoLLars Bounty” —hesitated a mo- 
ment—then enlisted as a common sol- 
dier in the United States Army; took 
his bounty and paid the bill at his lodg- 
ings, and was sent to join his regiment 
in the Red River (Arkansas) country. 

After a few months’ trial, he liked the 
land, as little as the naval service of his 
country. 

His friend Hannegan was at that time 
in the United States Senate; and learn- 
ing of Lockwood’s enlistment, obtained 
from President Tyler an order for his 
discharge, which he sent him, with $100, 
and earnest entreaty to go home to his 
family. Lockwood afterward repaid this 
gift by a present of $10,000. After an 
absence of nearly three years, he return- 
ed to Lafayette, found his wild lands suf- 
ficiently advanced in value to relieve him 
from debt, and resumed his profession. 

No man on his circuit—few men any- 
where — equaled him in his power of ab- 
straction and prolonged concentration. 
He held a subject as in a vice, until he 
had mastered it. In the preparation of 
his cases, he knew no weariness; and if 
his faculties began to flag on trial, he 
stimulated them to their utmost by the 
use of brandy, opium, and even tincture 
of cantharides. He sometimes erred, 
from over-preparation ; from the exces- 
sive refinement and subtilty of his dis- 
tinctions, and the metaphysical cast of 
his mind. His arguments on legal prop- 
ositions were apt to run into disquisi- 
tions upon general principles. He would 
hunt a principle down until he resolved 
it into an abstraction. He erred oftener 
from an absorbing interest that identified 
him with his client—or, rather, made 
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himself the real party in the case — from 
the violence of his personal feelings, the 
bitterness of his prejudices, and his un- 
disguised contempt for a judgment that 
did not see as he saw, and rest in his 
conclusions. He could not leave his 
likes and hatreds at the door of the 
court-room, without divesting himself 
of personality. The successful lawyer 
should conduct the trial of his cause as 
the coolest gambler watches his game, 
unmoved by the magnitude of the stake. 
He may be excited, but must never be 
carried away by his own vehemence; 
and in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of his passion, must watch 
the play of his own feelings, and meas- 
ure the effect his most righteous indig- 
nation and noble anger will have upon 
the minds he seeks to convince. 

These faults were all illustrated in the 
trial of a case, the result of which was 
the immediate occasion of his coming to 
California. In 1848-9 he was employed 
to contest a death-bed will, where the 
testator, being childless, had bequeathed 
his property to his wife’s relatives, who 
were comparatively affluent, to the ex- 
clusion of his own, who were poor. One 
of the principal legatees was Hol- 
loway, (ex-Commissioner of Patents) who 
had, at some time previous, refused to 
pay a fee charged him by Lockwood, on 
the ground it was exorbitant. Lock- 
wood sued for it, recovered judgment for 
the full amount, and remitted the judg- 
ment, with the assurance that he would 
take his pay in some other manner. In 
the case of Hill vs. Holloway, he saw an 
opportunity to make his promise good, 
and he entered upon it with all the in- 
terest inspired by a favorite intellectual 
pursuit, and the ardor of vindictive ha- 
tred. 

At the trial, he was so intent upon at- 
tributing improper influences, and rais- 
ing the presumption of fraud, he failed 
to bring out the fact, which it is possible 
might have been established to the sat- 
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isfaction of the jury, whose sympathies 
were strongly against the will, and which 
would have been fatal, that the testator 
affixed his signature (the name was illeg- 
ible) zz articulo mortis, and that he was 
dead before the subscribing witnesses 
had signed. His argument took up three 
days: he regarded it as the ablest effort 
of his life; but it failed of its purpose, 
as what three-day argument does not? 
While the jury were out, Lockwood sat, 
as usual after a hard contest, moody and 
abstracted, fighting the battle over again 
in his own mind, and seeing perhaps but 
too clearly where it had been lost, if it 
were lost. When the jury came in, and 
the verdict against him was read, he 
arose, struck the table with his clenched 
fist, and swore he would never try an- 
other case in that court. 

He never did. 

His friend, Mr. E. L. Beard, was mak- 
ing preparation to go to California, and 
Lockwood proposed to join him. He 
thought he could do well by shipping a 
lot of liquors from New York in small 
bottles, and peddling them to miners! 
Beard had determined to go through 
Mexico to Mazatlan; Lockwood, not 
wishing to renew his acquaintance with 
the Mexicans, took passage around the 
Horn. Before parting, the friends pro- 
vided themselves each with a bugle of 
the same tones, that they might hear and 
answer each other’s calls, if they should 
at any time get lost in the wilderness of 
California. Beard had been in Califor- 
nia some months, and was living at the 
Mission of San José, when, one day, he 
heard the familiar sound of Lockwood’s 
bugle. Answering the call, he soon met 
Lockwood — covered with mud, gun on 
shoulder, knife and pistols in belt, bugle 
in hand—like a modern Don Quixote 
going to summons the surrender of a 
castle; with a sailor companion, load- 
ed down with bundles, for a Sancho 
Panza. 

Lockwood had suffered severely from 
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scurvy during the voyage. On arriving 
at San Francisco, he started for the 
Mission, landing in a whale-boat with 
one boatman; got lost; had been in the 
swamp all night; had taken short-cuts 
through sloughs and bayous; was chill- 
ed, famished, and very ill. On reaching 
the house, he insisted that he must be 
bled. The only physician in the neigh- 
borhood assured him that bleeding would 
be certain death. Lockwood maintain- 
ed his opinion; and as the only way to 
demonstrate its correctness was by ex- 
periment, he tried it—bled himself until 
the doctor admitted the experiment was 
a fair one; and confounded his antagonist 
and science, by getting better, and event- 
ually well. 

Before leaving New York, he had been 
induced to abandon his contemplated 
traveling bar, and on the voyage had ap- 
plied himself to the study of medicine. 
He had quarreled with the law, and 
thought of going back to his first love ; 
but his hatred of sciolism made him un- 
willing to try experiments upon any life 
but his own, though his success in med- 
icine, where he was his own first pa- 
tient, was more flattering than in the law, 
where he was his own first client. 

He soon came up to San Francisco, 
and for six months was clerk in a law- 
office, where he not only furnished the 
law, but swept the office, made the fires, 
and in all respects complied with his 
agreement to “make himself generally 
useful.” He received his wages every 
evening; every night found him in a 
gambling-saloon ; every morning penni- 
less. His legal services were appreci- 
ated in the office, though he was spared 
no humiliation; and, at the end of his 
term, he was patronized with the offer of 
a partnership, if he would stay a year. 
“T have fulfilled my contract to the let- 
ter,” he replied, “and you have paid me 
as you agreed, but I would not remain 
another hour——.” The close of the 
speech would not look well in print. 
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He entered into a law partnership with 
and , Which lasted until there 
was one division of profits. In the al- 
lotment to Lockwood, there was $500 of 
State scrip, which he agreed to sell to 
one of his partners at a price named. 
When he brought in the warrants next 
morning, their value had declined—at 
least, in his partner's estimation— and 
Lockwood tore them up, and left the 
office. 

For a month or two, he worked as a 
day - laborer—shoveling sand, coaling 
steamers, and doing any thing that came 
to hand. While he was thus engaged, 
an old acquaintance sought him out, to 
get him to try an important law-suit, in- 
volving title to real estate in the city. 
Lockwood at first refused to go; said he 
was earning an honest living, and did 
not want to be disturbed. His friend 
persisted, and, at length, banteringly 
offered to double his daily wages if he 
would go to work on his case. This 
proposition struck Lockwood favorably, 
and he acceded to it, stipulating that he 
should be paid every day, and that at no 
time afterward should any other fee be 
offered him, directly or indirectly ; “ for,” 
said he, “I want none of my partners’ 
earnings, and they shall have none of 
mine.” He tried the case successfully ; 
the profit involved was of great value: 
but he held his client to his contract, 
and his daily wages was his only fee. 

After the term of his “partnership” 
expired, he opened an office alone, and 
was soon after employed as counsel by 
Palmer, Cook & Co., and through that 
connection was introduced to a general 
and lucrative practice. 

Mr. Palmer was at San José in the 
winter of 1851, during the session of the 
Legislature at that place. anxious to se- 
cure the best possible legal services for 
his firm, and particularly for a test-case 
that involved the * water-lot titles. Gov- 
ernment Reserve.” etc. One evening, 
General McD and Judge H-—— 
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were in his room, and it occurred to him 
that he would take their opinion as to 
who was the best land-lawyer in San 
Francisco. Handing each a slip torn 
from the margin of a newspaper, he ask- 
ed them to write the name of the man 
entitled to that pre-eminence in their 
judgment. He was surprised to find the 
same name written by each, and more 
surprised that it was a name—Lockwood 
—of which he had never heard. He re- 
turned to San Francisco the following 
day, to find this strange lawyer, who, in 
the trial of a single case, had impressed 
two of the finest legal minds in the State 
with a sense of his superiority. The in- 
terview and its result will be given, as 
nearly as they can be recalled, in Mr. 
Palmer’s words: 

“] found Lockwood in an unfurnished 
office, apparently absorbed in a black- 
letter-looking law-book. I introduced 


myself, and told him the case in which I 


wished to employ him. There was no 
need to go into details, as the case was 
well known by its title, having been free- 
ly discussed by the newspapers. Lock- 
wood, scarcely looking up from his book, 
said, ‘I don’t think you have got any 
case.’ Piqued by his abruptness, I an- 
swered, ‘When you have given the mat- 
ter as much attention as I have, perhaps 
you will be of a different opinion.’ ‘If 
you will come to-morrow morning,’ he 
replied, ‘I will give you a final answer.’ 
When I went back, he was in the same 
position. It did not seem to me that he 
had moved, or turned a leaf of the vol- 
ume before him. Without addressing a 
word directly to me, except to acknowl- 
edge my presence, he said, as if reading 
aloud to himself, ‘A conveyance that is 
voi, is void forever.’ 

“ Not relishing that application of law, 
and nettled by his manner, I remarked 
that the counsel for the other side would 
probably be able to find that principle 
without his assistance. Without heed- 
ing my interruption, he went on, in the 
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same measured manner, ‘ But the sover- 
eign power, by a sovereign act, may give 
validity to the terms of a conveyance 
which is void.’ 

“T saw his meaning and its importance 
as by a flash of lightning, and, applying 
it to the case, exclaimed, ‘Then an Act 
of the Legislature may refer to a void 
deed for a description of lands ; and it is 
the law which conveys the title, not the 
deed ?’ 

“* Precisely. 
and win it.’ 

“From the moment he announced his 
position, I felt that he would win it ; but 
when the cause was coming on for trial, 
I was amazed and terrified by the quan- 
tity of brandy he drank. I remonstrated 
to no purpose. Outside the court-room 
he became dull and stolid; within, on 
trial, he was luminous, ready upon every 
proposition; and I was constantly ask- 
ing myself, ‘ How long can he hold out?’ 
The case was on trial several days ; four 
lawyers, as able as any in the State, were 
on the other side; and I do not remem- 
ber a single instance in which Lockwood 
was taken at a disadvantage, either in 
argument, authority, or repartee. I re- 
call at the moment one passage between 
him and Isaac E. Holmes. Lockwood 
had quoted law to the effect, I think, 
that, under certain conditions, an ease- 
ment might be extinguished by a change 
of the fee. Holmes interrupted him— 
‘Do you state that as law, Mr. Lock- 
wood ?’ 

“ ¢Yes,’ replied Lockwood, his man- 
ner for the moment slow, almost to drawl- 
ing; ‘I state it as law: and I have tried, 
and gained, an important case upon that 
principle.’ 

““¢That case has not been reported, I 
fancy. It is not in the books, is it? It 
is Hoosier law, I presume.’ 

“No, sir; the case is not in the 
books which the gentleman has read. 
It was tried before an Indiana court, at 
an Indiana bar—a court and bar on 


I will take your case, 
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which the gentleman’s transcendent abil- 
ities would reflect no credit.’ 

“He held out, made his words good, 
and won the case. He was immediately 
retained by Palmer, Cook & Co. as their 
general counsel; and though paid large 
fees, his legal services were considered 
cheap. Of course he was not always 
successful, (the lawyer has had a small 
practice who never lost a case) but he 
was always ready. I never knew him to 
aska continuance. A starved lion were 
scarcely fiercer than he after a defeat. 
When he was at bay, some one was apt 
to get hurt. As an instance of his crush- 
ing manner: once, when a witness, whose 
answers had been unsatisfactory, if not 
untrue, and whom he had cross -exam- 
ined at great length, was about to leave 
the stand, Lockwood detained him with 
‘One question more ;’ finished the sen- 
tence he was writing, looked up, and 
transfixed him with the question, ‘Would 
you believe yourself under oath ?’ 

“Our patience was often taxed by his 
humors; but you know one can grant 
every thing to the eccentricities of ge- 
nius, who would concede nothing to the 
caprices of a fool.” 

His large professional gains only fed 
his passion for gambling. Again at war 
with himself and the world, he deter- 
mined, in the summer of ’53, to break 
off his associations, and go to Australia. 
Some of his clients subsidized the mas- 
ter of the vessel on which he had taken 
passage to remain in port a week after 
Lockwood had gone on board, to see if 
he would not change his mind. When 
it was evident he would not, one of them 
visited him to inquire if he had any mon- 
ey. “Yes,” he answered, taking a quar- 
ter-eagle from his pocket and throwing 
it overboard ; “but I will sail free.” His 
friend, Mr. Beard, however, had placed 
some clothing and money in the hands 
of the Captain, with orders to smuggle 
them into Lockwood’s room “when his 
fit was over.” 
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Arrived at Sydney, he set out to walk 
to Melbourne — about seven hundred 
miles —through wide stretches of unin- 
habited bush; over spurs of mountains, 
where there was not so much as a bri- 
dle-path: a journey so lonely, wild, and 
desolate, that no other White Man ever 
voluntarily made it alone and on foot. 

He had always had a great admiration 
for English Law Reports, and a high 
opinion of English courts. He loved 
the old Common Law system of plead- 
ing; the distinction between Law and 
Equity proceedings; and had little re- 
spect for the code of “ Law made easy,” 
with its one form of civil action and un- 
limited liberty to amend. He thought 
that in an English court he would get 
into a purer atmosphere of law — where 
cases would not be argued by the news- 
papers, and prejudged by the public that 
makes and unmakes courts. He was 
not destined, however, to have any such 
experience; for a law of the Colony, or 
a rule of court, prohibited any one not a 
subject of the Queen from practicing law 
until after a residence of seven years in 
Australia. 

He remained in Australia nearly two 
years. Atone time he was book-keeper 
to a mercantile house; at another, clerk 
in a law- office, from which he was dis- 
charged for refusing to copy a paragraph 
into a brief, which he said was not law; 
and for some months he was employed 
in the lonely, but not uncongenial occu- 
pation of herding sheep. After his re- 
turn, speaking of his trip to Australia, 
he said: “I know you thought I was 
crazy, but I was not. It was the sanest 
act of my life. I felt that I must do 
some great penance for my sins and 
follies. I wanted to puta gulf between 
me and the past.” 

On the return-voyage, he was one day 
incensed by some real or fancied imper- 
tinence of a waiter at the dinner - table. 
After waiting a moment in vain for the 
Captain to reprove the servant, he ex- 
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claimed, “Captain, I will never eat an- 
other mouthful on your ship.” The next 
day he was not seen in the cabin, and a 
lady passenger, who had heard his sin- 
gular threat, went to his state-room and 
told him she would bring him something 
to eat from her own stores, in which 
neither the ship nor Captain had any in- 
terest. “Madam,” he answered, “my 
words were, I would not eat on this 
ship.” Fortunately, they put inte Hon- 
olulu before he was literally starved, and 
he took passage on another vessel. 
Soon after he arrived in San Francis- 
co, he was offered a very large fee, and 
a contingent fortune, to appear for the 
“Peter Smith titles.” It was a tempta- 


tion, for he was very poor, and wanted 
money; wanted still more the ¢c/at of a 
great law-suit, and thirsted for its excite- 
ment; but, on a collateral case, he had 
once given an opinion against the valid- 
ity of the Peter Smith sales, and, from a 


sense of professional honor, declined the 
employment, and refused to re-examine 
the question. 

After his “great penance,” his char- 
acter grew more subdued, his aims more 
rational, his life more steadfast. He no 
longer sought excitement and forgetful- 
ness in dissipation and gambling. He 
had always clung to the idea of immor- 
tality—but rather as a hope than a faith; 
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and there was not a scar on his soul of 
which he was not painfully conscious. 
His tired heart wanted rest, and he was 
beginning to seek it—where so many 
other restless spirits have sought —un- 
der the shadow of authority, in the teach- 
ings of Rome. Not for him, though, was 
ever the undisturbed peace of the faith- 
ful; and when the devil in his blood 
arose, who can tell the agony of his 
soul’s conflict? 

He returned from Washington, after 
the argument of Field against Seabury, 
in the spring of 1856. In the fall of ’57 
he was again preparing to go East on 
professional business. To one of his 
friends who tried to dissuade him from 
going, he said, “I will stay, if you insist ; 
but I feel that I shall go mad if I do.” 

He sailed as he had intended. At 
Aspinwall he connected with the ill-fated 
Central America, on her last voyage. 
During the storm he took his turn with 
other passengers at the pumps, until his 
strength was exhausted. Coming up to 
rest, he was met by one of the officers, 
and ordered back to work. 

“Sir,” he answered, “I will work no 
more.” 

His work was done. He went into 
his state-room, closed the door, and was 
never seen again. Ina short time the 
wreck wént down. 
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VASHTI’S MESSAGE. 


“But the Queen Vashti refused to come at the King’s commandment by his chamberlains.” 
Book or EsTHER, i: 12. 


Say to the King: I will not come, his Queen 
That am not, and that never yet have been. 


Say to the King: I will not stand again 
A beauteous lie, among his princely men. 


Say to the King: Cold pomp, and regal state, 
And glittering servitude but mock my fate. 


Say to the King: I am his slave, my life 
Made all a splendid irony for wife. 


Yet, say ye to the King: ’Twere sweet to wear 
A sackcloth- gown, and kneel before him there, 


Unsandaled, mean, amid that rich-robed throng, 
Braving its wonder when I passed along, 


So he would raise me with one true, pure kiss: 
This were my wifehood, and my queenhood this! 
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Pascacio was a very excellent man, 


F the steamer is not in sight to- 


morrow morning at daylight, we 
leave this place,” was my remark, in 
Spanish, to Pascacio, as he was prepar- 
ing the traveling cot for my night’s rest, 
on an evening in February last. We 
were at Champerico—a small port of 
Guatemala, near the borders of Mexico. 
We had journeyed together for three 
weeks, over mountains and among vol- 
canoes; we had forded rivers, camped 
in the woods, and slept in Indian towns, 
and had, at last, arrived at this place, 
where we were told the steamer Sa/va- 
der would come, for the first time, to 
take off a quantity of coffee for shipment 
va Panama for Europe. 


and a good guide. He knew the coun- 
try well: so well, that we only strayed 
four times into the wilderness; but he 
was an excellent servant, and a droll fel- 
low, and relieved the tiresomeness of 
night journeys wonderfully. 

We thus traveled together: Pascacio 
rode his donkey; I, another; and the 
third carried the baggage, which con- 
sisted of a traveling cot and bedding, a 
large basket of provisions, and my per- 
sonal luggage. When we left the inte- 
rior, my kind friends had laid out our 
route, and had given Pascacio instruc- 
tions how to take care of me; and each 
day's journey was marked out for him, 
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and where it would be better to stop 
each night, in order to be the most com- 
fortable. Before starting, I handed him 
a sum of money, to buy food for the an- 
imals while ex route, and purchase any 
thing that might be needed for our com- 
fort, as he spoke the Indian language, 
(of which I was ignorant) as well as 
Spanish. 

The first evidence I had of Pascacio’s 
worth was on the second day out, when, 
finding the Mexican saddle which I was 
riding exceedingly uncomfortable—real- 
izing that a cushion of some kind would 
be needed, if we intended to make the 
journey successfully—I said to him, 
“The next Indian we meet carrying a 
pack of blankets to market, you stop him 
and buy one, for this saddle is killing 
mé.” “All right,” he replied. In the 
course of the day, we met, at a spring, a 
native with quite a bale of woolen goods, 
and my heart was glad. Pascacio be- 
gan to bargain, but suddenly stopped 
talking, and, telling me to come on, rode 
off at a brisk pace. In about an hour, I 
overtook him, and interrogated thus: 

“Well, Pascacio, would the Indian 
not sell?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then why did you not buy?” 

“He asked too much. He wanted 
four reals, and I offered him three.” 

Then was I wroth. I read Pascacio 
a lecture for two hours, on the sin of 
parsimony, together with the wrong he 
had committed, in causing needless pain 
to a suffering mortal, which an extra 
expenditure of twelve and a half cents 
of some one else’s money would have 
avoided. It was of no effect. I could 
not convince him that personal comfort 
had any value. 

To return to Champerico: Six days 
had I been waiting for the expected 
steamer, my cot made up on the floor of 
a large warehouse nearly filled with cof- 
fee, and during the day I swung in a 
hammock, where the sea-breeze could 
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blow continually on me. The only peo- 
ple in the place were the laborers who 
man the launches for putting coffee on 
the vessels, and a few Mexicans from 
Chiapas, who had come down to the sea- 
coast on a fasear-—hoping to see a 
steamer, for once in their lives. But, at 
last, even they went away, tired of wait- 
ing. The laborers, also, had all gone 
into the interior, to attend a festival. 
My provision - basket had given out. I 
was on my last crust of bread, and forty 
miles from a town. I asked Pascacio 
what we could have for breakfast. He 
answered, iguanas, and pointed to the 
door. I looked out, and saw two old 
Indian women bending before a fire, and 
holding over it enormous lizards. I in- 
vestigated. Warming the iguana at the 
fire, his outer skin became soft and peel- 
ed off in the hand, and this was the in- 
itiatory preparation for the soup - kettle. 
By the fire, were about twenty more of 
these handsome reptiles, each from two 
to four feet long. On further inquiry, I 
found Pascacio was right, and unless the 
steamer should arrive in the morning, 
iguanas it had to be, or no breakfast; 
and then I made the remark which heads 
this article. As good luck would have 
it, at day-break the next morning there 
she was clear away down the coast, but 
coming rapidly up, and soon had cast 
anchor. Pascacio was regretfully dis- 
missed, after generously presenting him 
with my spurs —and his memory will be 
ever fresh. 

Myself and luggage were taken on the 
shoulders of a half-naked surf-man, and 
tumbled into a big launch, which, in 
a few minutes more, rode successfully 
through the breakers; and I was soon 
enjoying a good American breakfast, for 
the first time in months. 

After taking aboard about one thou- 
sand bags of coffee and india-rubber, we 
left for San José, and arrived at dark. 
Here we were boarded by the Harbor- 
master, in uniform, elaborately decorated 
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with gold-lace and epaulets. Probably 
few dignitaries ever held so many posi- 
tions, simultaneously, as this exalted 
officer — he combining the rank of Admi- 
ral of the Guatemala Navy with the po- 
sitions of Light-house Keeper, Quaran- 
tine Officer, village Doctor, Revenue 
Officer, Harbor-master, Commissioner of 
Emigration, and Captain of the Port; 


also, in conjunction with his family, pro-° 


prietor of a hostelry, where travelers 
were lodged at $2 per day, finding their 
own beds and meals. 

The passport system is part of the 
Government routine, and, before leaving 
the State, it was necessary to procure 
the proper document. On departure for 
any of the neighboring States, the charge 
is $1; for Panama, or beyond, it is $3; 
but when a crowd cf travelers bound for 
Europe came to the Comandante’s office 
for their passports, I was a little surprised 
that not one of them thought of going 
beyond San Salvador, just then, and, al- 
though many Guatemalans have visited 
the United States and Europe, I doubt 
if ever one of them left the port of San 
José with that intention, as the Coman- 
dante can testify. 

After receiving the mail and cargo, on 
the next morning, a few hours of steam- 
ing brought us to Acajutla, in San Sal- 
vador. Anchoring within pistol-shot of 
the beach, hatches were thrown open, 
and work commenced immediately. The 
steamer was evidently expected, for piles 
of coffee, in bags, lay on the bank,.at the 
water’s edge, and were lowered into the 
boats as rapidly as possible. 

There is absolutely nothing to see here. 
The town consists of a few dozen hous- 
es, with a small native village a couple of 
miles at its rear. The only occupation 
of the people is in handling goods for 
shipment to or from the considerable 
towns of Sonsonate and Santa Anna, 
some miles in the interior. The volcano 
of Izalco, about fifteen miles from the 
port, was in eruption, and, after dark, as 
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we lay at anchor, we had a fine view from 
the deck. Flames, mingled with clouds 
of smoke, rose from the summit, and we 
watched with awe the rivers of burning 
lava, as they made new courses for them- 
selves down the mountain-sides. A smart 
earthquake-shock occurred during the 
night. 

Three and a half hours, at eight knots 
an hour, and we are at La Libertad. The 
breakers here are more dangerous than 
at any other place on the coast; but the 
launches are handled with considerable 
skill, and it is seldom that one is upset. 
An iron wharf, somewhat similar to the 
one at San José, is in course of erection, 
and will be advantageous for the ship- 
ment of produce. As the steamer re- 
mains here until the following day, we, 
of course, all go ashore. 

This running in and out of port every 
few hours, picking up a little sugar here 
and a little coffée there, reminds me of a 
honey-bee on his travels —a very pleas- 
ant amusement for the bee, as it is prof- 
itable for the steamer, but very annoying 
to the traveler who is anxious to reach 
his destination. Fortunately, Nature is 
beneficent, and the law of compensation 
is preserved; for the hot weather kills 
anxiety and brings laziness, and, gradu- 
ally, the traveler forgets the day of the 
week, and then the month, until, at last, 
the only record he keeps is of the inter- 
val that has elapsed since his last claret- 
sangaree. 

While the indigo, sugar, and coffee are 
going aboard ship, a few of us take a 
stroll over the hills, and then a delicious 
bath in the stream back of the village. 
These things occupy the time until it is 
necessary to go aboard fordinner. Hav- 
ing once escaped the infliction of sortil- 
fas and olla podrida, 1 had no desire to 
renew the experience. 

At daylight we are off, and, sixteen 
hours later, the véssel moves into as 
pretty a harbor as there is on the coast, 
and drops anchor before the town of La 
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Union, (pronounced by its residents, “ La 
Oonion”’) the principal port in San Salva- 
dor. Boats swarm like bees around the 
ship, and we find no change from the 
usual programme of deception and extor- 
tion, common to boatmen and hackmen 
the world over. 

The major part of the indigo crop of 
San Salvador, which amounts in value 
to about $2,000,000, passes through La 
Union; but there are no wharves, and 
the launches and scows have to be load- 
ed on the beach, and wait for high-tide 
to float them off. In front of the ware- 
houses were piled over two thousand ce- 
roons of indigo—all to go aboard the 
steamer; and as we were to tarry here 
till next day, we filled up the interval 
ashore. 

La Union does considerable business, 
but more as a point of export for the na- 
tive town of San Miguel, a few miles in 
the interior, than on her own account. 
At this latter place is held, on the 21st 
of November of each year, the great In- 
digo Fair, and buyers flock thither from 
all parts of the world: London, New 
York, Paris, Lima, all are represented. 
The natives, in times past, were satisfied 
with shawls, dresses, and trinkets, in ex- 
change for their product; but, latterly, 
they have learned to appreciate silver 
coin (gold they don’t like); therefore, the 
intending purchaser has to supply him- 
self with the argentiferous metal before 
the fair commences, or he gets no indi- 
go. American silver coin is much used, 
over a quarter of a million of dollars 
having been distributed during a single 
fair. The indigo barricades on La Lib- 
ertad and La Union beaches were ex- 
plained when I learned that the quantity 
shipped from the two ports amounted 
to over thirteen thousand cevoons annu- 
ally. 

La Union is hot, intensely hot. Anex- 
pression I heard drop from an exhaust- 
ed mariner—a plagiarism from Sydney 
Smith—“ That a man might sit in his 


bones, and still perspire,” seemed quite 
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appropriate to the situation. After ram- 
bling awhile, I was glad enough to get 
under the porch of the hotel, and worry 
through the day in sipping lemonade, 
and in watching the pranks of an inge- 
nious ape, which was domesticated in the 
establishment. This ape was a female, 
and knew a wonderful amount. She 
smoked her cigar and drank her ale, 
like a good fellow. During the after- 
noon I had an opportunity to purchase 
some fine opals, which are found near 
here; also, some fine tortoise-shell work, 
inlaid with gold. This latter article is a 
specialty with the natives here, who real- 
ly excel in the delicacy of their orna- 
mentation of the tortoise-shell. 

At daylight we are off again; but our 
poor old anchor had hardly time, in two 
hours, to forget the mud of La Union 
before it was sent down to explore the 
sand of the beach of Amapala—a very 
small place as yet, but, as it has a good 
harbor, and the only one Honduras pos- 
sesses on the Pacific, and, withal, a free 
port, it will, probably, prosper in time. 

During the night our passenger -list 
had been increased considerably by new 
arrivals—some from London; others 
from New York; others from South 
America—all connected with large busi- 
ness houses in the above places; and 
each of them talking two or three lan- 
guages. They were light-hearted and 
careless of heat, indifferent to fatigue, 
and seemed to bear the same resemblance 
to the Army of Commerce that the Zou- 
aves do tothe Armyof War. They had 
all been on the same errand along the 
coast — purchasing produce, or soliciting 
consignments. The fairs were over, in- 
digo sold, sugar-crop placed, and, the 
coffee being well engaged for the current 
year, they were bound home, to rest till 
next season. The vessel lost its reputa- 
tion for sobriety of conduct from this 
time forth; and, night and day, what 
with humorous stories and playful dadi- 
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nage, ingenious cocktails and luxurious 
smokes, their time, at least, was killed 
most effectually. 

The Purser allowed me the privilege 
of his boat, as we should stay but an 
hour; and I made use of the few minutes 
to look through the half-dozen houses 
Amapala contains, and to buy a hundred 
oranges for ten cents. On handing, in 
payment, an American quarter, I receiv- 
ed, as change, a large handful of copper 
coin, amounting, nominally, to over $1,- 
000, but, intrinsically, worth less than 
ten cents. 

Eighty miles of as bewitching scenery 
as the tourist could desire — through 
charming little tortuous passages, among 
wooded islets, and skirting bold banks 
of evergreen; and once more we fire our 
gun, as the anchor drops opposite the 
town of Corinto, in Nicaragua. 

One would think that Nicaragua was 
the Negro Paradise, from the lazy, fat, 
and happy appearance of the boat-loads 
which surrounded our vessel, almost be- 
fore the anchor was down. I had seen 
but very few Africans along the entire 
coast; but here they seemed to monop- 
olize every thing. Their canoes were 
all hollowed tree-trunks — some large 
enough to carry three or four tons. Or- 
anges, parrots, pine-apples, shells, and 
grass hammocks, were the staples of 
trade ; and the chatter and hubbub inci- 
dental to a lively business only ended 
with the lifting of the anchor. There 
was almost nothing to be seen ashore: 
the few inhabitants were stirred into a 
little life by our arrival, but the next day 
they would fall asleep again. A little 
sugar, a few hides, and some Lima wood, 
are about all that Nicaragua has to spare 
for the outside world. 

After leaving Corinto, we have quite a 
voyage of a day and a half, before reach- 
ing Punta Arenas —and quite charming 
coasting it is: enticing little coves, with 
glistening sandy beaches, at the foot of 
grandly wooded hills, mingled with soft 
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banks of verdure, whick creep to the 
water’s edge, almost within stone’s-throw 
of the vessel, tempt the voyager to linger 
if he could; but eyes must do service 
quickly, for the panorama changes too 
swiftly. Just within the Gulf of Nicoya, 
is Costa Rica’s only sea-port, Punta 
Arenas. The town is awkwardly placed, 
near the end of a long sand- spit, which 
terminates in a bar, two miles long; and 
around this spit and bar all freight has 
to be carried to the anchorage. 

Our voyage is ended for the present, 
and, with our accumulated belongings, 
we are transferred, for'the sum of one 
dollar, to the only approachable resem- 
blance, with one exception, to a wharf, 
between Panama and Mexico. A bare- 
footed soldier accompanies us and our 
baggage to the wooden Custom - house, 
a few yards from the landing ; and, after 
the customary inspection, we take up 
quarters in the hotel. 

Punta Arenas is not a large place, al- 
though it is an important shipping point. 
Besides the native population, there are 
several foreign houses established here : 
German, English, Spanish, etc. The 
town is not particularly unhealthy, al- 
though so low. After the rainy season 
has ended, the coast-fever is more or less 
prevalent here, as well as along the en- 
tire coast, but it seems to affect more 
dangerously the natives from the inte- 
rior than the foreign residents. 1 have 
known of a party of a hundred teams- 
ters, arriving at the coast, who lost fif- 
teen of their number in a single night. 

The first evidence of Costa Rica’s 
progress which struck my eye, on land- 
ing, was a telegraph line, which extends 
from the port to the capital, about fifty 
miles in the interior; but, strange incon- 
gruity, the streets were filled with ox- 
carts of the rudest style —all with solid 
wooden wheels, which creak and groan 
at each revolution. The Costa Rica 
Railroad was also being talked of, and 
the steamer just in had brought up, from 
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Panama, two surveyors for the road. 
They had evidently never traveled out- 
side of London. At the hotel dinner- 
table, I was placed opposite them, and 
had the good fortune to be near enough 
to appreciate the following conversation. 
The Government had sent a Spanish of- 
ficial, who spoke English, to escort the 
new arrivals to the capital, and he was 
doing “his level best” to put the stran- 
gers atease. During a pause, he asked 
the younger Englishman if he spoke 
Spanish, adding that it would be diffi- 
cult to be comfortable without having 
some knowledge of the language. The 


Londoner replied, with a most charming 
cockney drawl: “Well, no! but, I sup- 
pose if these bloody greasers, you know, 
cawn’t speak English, you know — why, 
a fellow must learn some kind o’ bloody 
lingo, you know, that they can under- 
stand, you know.” 


The conversation 
perceptibly lagged during the remain- 
der of the dinner. 

Being February, the coffee-crop had 
commenced to arrive, and the town was 
lively with business. Coffee is the all- 
important thing in Costa Rica—over 
two-thirds of the population being en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, either in its 
cultivation or its sale. The crop of Cos- 
ta Rica amounts to about twenty mill- 
ions of pounds, annually, varying with 
the amount of rain that falls, and other 
causes which affect all agricultural coun- 
tries. She has about reached her limit 
of production —so the natives say —as, 
even now, during the picking season, la- 
bor becomes difficult to obtain, except at 
rates that leave little profit to the farmer. 
San Salvador produces about four mill- 
ions, and Guatemala seven millions of 
pounds, annually ; but these States have 
only commenced the coffee culture as a 
business. 

The manner of cultivating the coffee- 
plant varies but little in the several Cen- 
tral American States, and a short sketch 
of how their favorite beverage is pro- 
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duced, may be interesting to all good 
coffee - drinkers. 

The coffee - beans are first planted in 
hot- beds, from which, in a few months, 
they sprout, and shoot up five or six 
inches high, when they are removed sin- 
gly, and taken to the fields which have 
been prepared to receive them. There, 
the young sprouts are planted anew, in 
rows, with a space of from four to six feet 
between each plant. For two years they 
need no more care, except an occasional 
plowing out of the weeds which spring 
up around them. The third year, the 
plant is from three to four feet high, and 
commences to bear, producing about a 
pound of coffee fruit. Each year adds 
to the size and productiveness of the 
tree, till it reaches about ten feet in 
height; after which it gives a product 
of from twenty to thirty pounds of green 
fruit. 

The coffee fruit resembles in shape, 
size, and color a plump Cranberry, and 
grows clinging closely to the small, lat- 
eral branches of the tree; so that the 
hand can strip off at once the fifty or 
more berries a branch may bear. On 
some plantations, the trees are dwarf- 
ed, for the double purpose of increas- 
ing the fruitage and facilitating the pick- 
ing. 

The time of picking the crop varies, 
according to the locality, but ranges, on 
this coast, from December to March. 
When the fruit is ripe, all hands are 
employed — men, women, and children — 
and, as fast as picked, the berries are 
sent to the mills, which, arranged some- 
thing like corn-shellers, remove the pul- 
py coverings — leaving the kernels, which 
are immediately spread out in the sun to 
dry. At this time the skies are watch- 
ed carefully, and, in case of rain, the ker- 
nels are rapidly gathered under shelter, 
as rain upon them, while drying, would 
cause an irreparable injury; and, on some 
plantations, machines for drying by hot 
air have been introduced. After a few 
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days in the sun, the kernels become dry 
and crispy; they are then thrown into a 
circular trough, and large wooden rollers, 
shod with iron, crush the shell, and lib- 
erate the two beans which each shell con- 
tains. The bean has still another coat- 
ing —its skin—which is the hardest of 
all to remove, but, through long continu- 
ed attrition with the iron-shod rollers, 
this, also, is mostly removed, and then 
the fanning-mill cleans the bean, by blow- 
ing away the loosened skin and broken 
shells. ' 

But the most expensive part of the 
process is now to come. Before long 
tables sit the natives, young and old, 
chattering, laughing, and singing as they 
work, and on these tables are poured 
the beans as they come from the fanning- 
mill, Each Indian holds a basket in her 
or his lap, and with both hands rapidly 
picks out, separately, every perfect bean, 
till there remains on the table nothing 
but broken and imperfect coffee, of no 
value. The hands are paid, at this work, 
so much per quintal, of one hundred 
pounds, and skillful pickers make good 
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wages. It takes 660 pounds of the fruit, 
as it comes from the tree, to produce one 
hundred pounds of clean marketable cof- 
fee —and yet, it pays. 

Before leaving the plantation, the crop 
is placed in linen bags, each holding 
about 125 pounds: it is then ready for 
the port. Each teamster owns a num- 
ber of large, heavy bags, into which he 
slips the bags of coffee, and so is ena- 
bled to deliver them, bright and clean, 
at Punta Arenas, after many miles of 
dusty road travel. 

Costa Rica, as a State, is rich —its la- 
boring population being comparatively 
independent; and to the coffee culture 
they owe their prosperity. There are a 
great number of small plantations, owned 
by natives, which do not produce more 
than twenty-five or fifty bags of coffee 
annually; but there are others which 
grow their thousands of bags. Costa 
Rica exports more in value than she 
imports, and it is no wonder that the 
State is rich, where the necessaries of 
life consist only of a few beans and plan- 
tains. 


POINT LOOKOUT. 


HAVE seen so little in relation to 
I the life of a prisoner of war that is 
worthy perusal, that I have thought a 
brief sketch of what I saw at Point 
Lookout, in the course of two visits I 
made to that place during the war, 
would not be uninteresting to the gen- 
eral reader. 

It was early in November, 1863, 
and early in the morning, when I made 
my way along the streets of Baltimore, 
through a wretched, drizzly fog, to the 
steamboat. At six A.M., we were under 
way. The weather was bad and dirty; 
the propeller pitched and rolled very dis- 
agreeably ; and the fog did not lift until 


about noon, when we made Point Look- 
out. This was a long, flat headland, 
overtopped with a grove of lofty pines, 
and easily recognized by its light-house, 
the extensive hospital buildings and store- 
houses, the plank inclosure, and din- 
gy tents of the prison-camp, and the 
triad of guardian gun - boats, “standing 
around,” like policemen on the street- 
corners. Our steamer rounded the point, 
lurching and tossing in a chopping sea, 
and came up to a sloppy wharf, where 
she made fast alongside great piles of 
fire-wood, corded up ready for use. The 
wharf was thronged, and made almost 
impassable, with army - wagons, officers, 
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soldiers, a few civilians, and shivering 
gangs of Negroes in cast-off uniforms, 
sickly and dismal-looking, as if they had 
a full appreciation of their “contraband” 
circumstances, and dreamed not of a 
Fifteenth Amendment. 

A Lieutenant and guard occupied the 
gangway; and, as we stepped ashore, 
our passes, which had already been 
inspected by a Government detective 
aboard the steamer, were taken from us ; 
we passed the guard, and found our- 
selves “inside the lines ”—emphatically, 
strangers in a strange land. We tarried 
on the wharf, seeking for a pilot; and 
meanwhile the fog, spiteful as Kuhle- 
born, came back upon us with an om- 
inous front of cloud, and proceeded to 
empty the vials of its wrath upon our 
heads in a way that set umbrellas at de- 
fiance. The rain came continually heav- 
ier, and entered and abided with us; and 
the wind blew fitfully fierce; and the 
steamer growled dismal, croupy music in 
her escape-pipe, and the wagon-horses 
stamped, and reared, and plunged, and 
splashed us with mud; and the Negroes 
discharged cargo in a listless, slovenly, 
sullen fashion, as if it were no concern 
of theirs: and still we stood upon the 
wharf, until our guide—a chance ac- 
quaintance —should be at leisure to 
serve us. 

When, however, our lodgings were se- 
cured, and the rain had ended, and there 
was a glimpse of blue sky low down over 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac, the 
aspect of things was less disheartening, 
and I ceased to shrug my shoulders. I 
left my companions at the miserable bar- 
racks where they “took boarders,” and 
proceeded to deliver a letter of introduc- 
tion to one of the surgeons of the hospi- 
tal. The buildings of this department I 
found to be admirably arranged. There 
were several series of barracks for con- 
valescents, mess-rooms, and commissa- 
ry buildings ; and within these, near the 
water, the several wards of the hospital 
were built, divergent from a covered, cir- 
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cular walk, which answered for a com- 
mon centre, and made access easy and 
convenient to every portion of the estab- 
lishment. This plan of building a hos- 
pital like a wheel, in which the central 
part, roofed over and surmounted by a 
large tank of fresh water, answered as 
the hub, and the several ward-rooms as 
spokes, struck me as being very inge- 
nious. The requisite compactness was 
secured, and, at the same time, the freest 
circulation of air, and the most thorough 
ventilation, in every part. It was owing 
to these fine hospitals, in every part of 
the country; to a large and efficient 
medical staff; to an abundant and judi- 
cious dietary, and to the devotion and 
fidelity of volunteer nurses and aids, 
that such a large proportion of our sick 
and wounded soldiers were restored to 
service, or to society, during the late 
war. 

Having seen the hospital, delivered 
my letter, and exchanged a word or two 
with the feeble convalescents of both ar- 
mies, who were lounging languidly about, 
I returned to our “boarding - house,” a 
rickety shedding, that had evidently been 
built by contract. After tea—commis- 
sary biscuit, bacon, cheese, coffee with- 
out milk, sour bread, and watery, raw 
oysters —I sought my bed, a miserable 
iron cot, overspread with damp-smelling 
blankets that I feared toinspect. Here, 
while the wind howled and the rats kept 
fearless jubilee, I slept uneasily until day 
broke, and the rapid roll of drums, with 
the bugle’s tantara, told me at once that 
the Sabbath had come, and that “there 
are no Sundays in war.” 

Permission and passes were to be ob- 
tained before we could visit the prison- 
ers’camp: so there was another Provost- 
Marshal to be called upon. “The De- 
partment of St. Mary’s,” in which Point 
Lookout was situated, was, at that time, 
under the command of one Brigadier- 
General M——, an effete and dilapi- 
dated New Hampshire politician, with a 
nose like the angle of a “‘gambrel-roof,” 
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and the peevish temper of an old bache- 
lor, who knew how 
*ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria.” 
His command comprised a small brigade, 
and his business was the general care and 
supervision of the prisoners. The Gen- 
eral had his head-quarters ina neat frame 
building, immediately upon the bay- 
shore, and just in the edge of the grove 
of tall pine-trees which marks the Point 
from afar off. It struck me that a man 
could be happy there, with that beautiful 
bay ever in view, sprinkled with the white 
sails of many craft; and with the mur- 
mur of the waves, and the plaintive, 
ceaseless voices of the pines filling his 
ears with vzocturvne music; but—it was 
currently reported the General had a 
chronic seizure of nostalgia that made 
him sigh pitifully for the shadows of 
the New Hampshire hills and the nasal 
voices of his political worshipers. In 
front of the house—to keep the tides from 
undermining it—there was asea-wall built 
along the line of the beach, and upon this 
wall, the live-long day —and night, too, 
I suppose —a sentinel paced with mo- 
notonous tread, right-about facing, and 
going through sundry mysterious motions 
with his musket, each time he wheeled. 
To the left of the General's house is a 
double - cottage, devoted to the business 
of the Provost- Marshal, who, at the time 
of my visit, was a certain Captain Pat- 
terson, a man whose fiery hair and freck- 
led face, no less than his name, betrayed 
a Scottish lineage. 

To this cottage we resorted, at half- 
past eight of that bright Sunday morn- 
ing. Captain Patterson was not in, but 
would “soon be there.” The clerks 
were polite, and made us feel at home 
while we waited patiently. There were 
three of us: Mrs. . a Baltimore la- 
dy, Mouline—my comrade—and myself, 
and our errands were the same: to visit 
our brothers, who were prisoners of war 
in the camp. A pass from the Provost- 
Marshal was requisite to procure us ac- 
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cess to them. The weather was charm- 
ing: soft, mild, balmy as budding - time 
in spring; the sun streamed down with 
a golden radiance that made the blood 
tingle in sympathy; the bay, greenish- 
blue in the sunshine, and fretting a little 
with remembrance of last night's gale, 
pranced along in white-capped rollers, 
and broke upon the beach with a mur- 
murous mimicry of ocean. The tawny 
beach, firm, elastic, pebble-strewn, was 
fringed, here and there, with green fes- 
toons of sea-weed; “the stately ships 
passed on’’—pungies and half- rigged 
schooners, principally—up and down 
the bay and river, to harbor or to sea; 
and through the dark pines the breeze 
sent its unceasing voices, woven into 
strains of music one would have given 
much for the faculty to interpret. We 
waited patiently: all was so new, so 
charming, in this scene, that patience 
seemed no longer a virtue, but a gift. 
We waited, while the hours passed on, 
and the sentry trod his wall, and the 
Provost did not come. Presently, there 
was an accession to our company: a 
great, lumbering old family-carriagedrove 
up, bearing a gentleman and two ladies 
—people of the neighborhood —come, 
like ourselves, to visit prisoners. Three 
or four soldiers also straggled in, passes 
their object. Time wore away—eleven 
o'clock came. “Where was the Prov- 
ost?” Busy with the General. 
there they were. Through the win- 
dow, tantalizingly open, we could detect 
the General's prominent profile, reflect- 
ed against the Provost's flame - colored 
shock. Only forty yards away, and quite 
likely to see that certain ladies and gen- 
tlemen had been walking up and down 
in front of that office for more hours than 
one—precious hours, too. if measured by 
the standard of anticipation, anxiety, un- 
certainty. 
ness, and ours would have consumed at 
least three minutes of that valuable time 
Captain Patterson was bestowing upon 
We 


Yes, 


However. business is busi- 


yesterday's paper —-so. we waited. 
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walked upon the beach, picking up pretty 
pebbles and bits of transparent quartz ; 
we gazed wistfully out seaward, and 


watched the fleet of brigs and schooners" 


that were coming and going in and out of 
the Potomac, catching the sunlight upon 
their white sails, and gliding along upon 
even courses with a quiet and beautiful 
grace of motion. 

Still the time fled. Twelve o’clock 
came, and one—ro Provost. There were 
signs of disaffection among the loiterers. 
The soldiers retired in disgust, having 
failed to bring the common enemy to 
close quarters. Mrs. —— and Mouline 
withdrew todine. The carriage still held 
its position, but greatly demoralized by 
the retreat of its supports. I remained 


still on active duty, keeping faithful guard 
in front of the double-cottage. The sen- 
tinel on the General’s sea-wall eyed me 
with sympathetic glances as he trod his 
beat: there was a fellow-feeling between 


us. Two o’clock witnessed the final in- 
glorious retreat of the carriage and its 
occupants, but beheld also the return of 
Mrs. and Mouline to their posts. 
And now, patience and perseverance 
seemed at last: about to be rewarded. 
General M—— and Captain Patterson 
appeared, (vos Plaudite’) crossed the 
veranda, and, without so much as toss- 
ing a look at us, entered the pine woods, 
and, walking rapidly, disappeared from 
our sight in the direction of the prison- 
ers’ camp! 

Mouline thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and looked out to sea. I saw 
Mrs. ’s eyes fill up with tears not to 
be repressed, as she bitterly exclaimed, 
“IT wish the steamer were here, to take 
me home!” My comments made the 
clerks in the office look curiously at me, 
and shrug their shoulders. 

At last, however, virtue received its 
reward. Captain Patterson returned at 
three o'clock, and, being now at last ac- 
cessible, was found to possess grace 
enough for the little favor we required 
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of him. The passes were granted, an 
escort provided, and with hearts palpi- 
tating with the quick revulsion from bit- 
ter disappointment to eager expectancy, 
we wended our way joyfully toward the 
prisoners’ camp. 

Perhaps it was to compensate us for 
our long and patient waiting on that 
bright Sunday that we were granted the 
unusual favor of a repetition of our visit 
to the camp next morning, when, for a 
period of several hours, we were free to 
go whither we listed, and to examine for 
ourselves the unique and curious world 
there revealed to us. Later in the war, 
no person was admitted into the camp 
upon any pretext, unless he were some 
missionary, with white cravat and black 
valise, who came to lecture the prisoners 
upon the ungodliness of secession, and 
feed their hungry bellies with goodly 
store of tract and pious admonition. 

The prison-camp was an inclosure of 
several acres in extent, immediately upon 
the bay-shore. It was quadrangular in 
shape, fenced in upon three sides with a 
plank fence about fourteen feet high, 
with a platform arranged outside along 
its entire length for a sentry-walk, so 
that the guards might be able to oversee 
all that transpired within. On the fourth 
side, the water-front, the fence was not 
so high, no sentries were mounted, and 
there were two open gate-ways, leading 
to platforms built out some distance over 
the water, and meant to subserve various 
hygienic purposes. Sentries constantly 
guarded this open front, so as to prevent 
escape, while there was a regular picket- 
guard pacing the wall, and relieved every 
four hours. There was also a corporal’s 
guard at the main entrance-gate, and a 
guard-house adjacent to the sutler’s 
booth, while a regiment of infantry, some 
cavalry, and a battery of artillery were 
encamped immediately opposite the in- 
closure. Arrived at the main entrance, 
we presented our credentials, were ad- 
mitted, and put ourselves in charge of 
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Sergeant Finnegan, who, as Sergeant of 
the camp, was virtually guardian of the 
whole body of prisoners. 

Before speaking of the general coug- 
@’eil, a word or two as to the arrange- 
ments of the camp. At the time of which 
I write, there were about 7,600 prison- 
ers, apportioned off into divisions and 
companies, one hundred men to a com- 
pany, and ten companies, (numbered from 
A to K) ina division. The upper third of 
the camp-ground (marked off by a ditch 
and a sentry-walk, across which no pris- 
oner is permitted to come, unless on duty, 
or on special leave) was appropriated to 
commissary buildings and mess -rooms, 
of which there was one for each division, 
calculated to dine three hundred men at 
a meal. Each division and each com- 
pany was in charge of a Confederate Ser- 
geant, who mustered the men, called the 
roll, told them off for special duty, and 
acted as their agent with the authorities ; 
for which services he was compensated 
by extra rations, extra privileges, or, as 
the case might be, with a parole that 
made him free of the whole region inside 
the Federal lines. This was quite a 
source of profit to many of the Sergeants, 
they receiving commissions for disburs- 
ing the funds of prisoners, (when they 
had any) selling their wares and toys, 
buying their supplies, and acting as their 
factors in numerous transactions, ille- 
gitimate equally with legitimate. 

Beyond the mess-rooms was an open 
space, then the sentry-walk, after that 
the pumps, wells, etc.; another open 
space, and then came the prison-camp 
proper, neatly laid off into avenues and 
streets, according to the various com- 
panies and divisions: so that, given his 
number —e. g., John Smith, Company A, 
First Division—any individual in the 
whole camp could be found when needed. 

At my first visit, on Sunday afternoon, 
I did not go down into the camp proper, 
but, sending for the person of whom I 
was in search, contented myself with a 
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distant view of the strange and animated 
scene. Over and above the dirt natural 
to soldiers in active field life, and which 
must necessarily have been inseparable 
from the Confederate soldier, who had 
to make his uniform do such faithful and 
protracted service, there was a sort of 
dinginess peculiar to the color of the 
material of which the Confederate clothes 
were made ; and consequently those sol- 
diers were perhaps the dirtiest in ap- 
pearance that the world has ever seen. 
I looked down upon the busy aisles and 
squares of the camp, where some two or 
three thousand of these men were mov- 
ing about, singly or in groups, talking, 
walking, sauntering, staring, or—scratch- 
ing; and I confessed to myself that it 
was the motliest scene I ever witnessed, 
or expected to witness. Immediately 


about me were a dozen or so of prisun- 
ers, doing voluntary service in the Com- 
missary Department, at whom I looked 
full as curiously as they did at me. They 


were all lads, spare, thin, sallow, and, as 
a rule, having an expression in their eyes 
which told of hardships so long endured 
as to be contemplated patiently. I was 
particularly interested in one little fel- 
low, a mere child in appearance, but with 
a certain manly air that was evidence 
enough of his bravery, while every thing 
about him told that he had received the 
rearing of a gentleman. He told me 
that he was nineteen years old, but I 
should not have thought him to be over 
sixteen, so slight was he, so boyish-look- 
ing —or, rather, girlish; for his long, 
smooth hair, his fine-cut features, his 
quiet, blue eye, and especially the way in 
which his lip quivered in acknowledg- 
ment of a kind word or two, made me 
feel toward him that pitying sense which 
is awakened within us by the sight of a 
distressed and helpless female. He was 
a South Carolinian, attached to Rhett’s 
battery, had been wounded at Gettys- 
burg, and taken prisoner during Lee's 
retreat. Poor little Woody! He seemed 
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to stand apart from the rough men around 
him, as if none were his friends ; and he 
had no one to befriend him. I took the 
name and address of his only acquaint- 
ance in Maryland, but he had made some 
mistake in regard to it—no such person 
could be found. Ah me! I knew there 
was some poor mother’s heart aching for 
that boy. I could see “mother’s pet” 
written in every line of his sad, lone- 
some - looking face. 

Visiting the camp, on Monday morn- 
ing, early, we were escorted by the lively 
Finnegan right into the heart of the mys- 
tery, and left there in charge of our re- 
spective relatives. After a turn or two, 


my brother left me to go get his break- 
fast —his division just then marching up 
to their mess-house in a long file, two 
abreast —and I sauntered about, along 
the boundary avenue,“ seeing the sights.” 
The entire camp was in a state of activ- 
ity, and a more d/zarre spectacleSt was 


impossible to conceive. I endeavored, 
as I best could, to fix upon some average 
characteristic by which to comprehend 
the scene in its exsemble, but I fear I was 
not very successful. In fact, there was 
no exact standard to be pitched upon — 
the Confederate did not satisfy any one’s 
preconceived notions of a soldier. In 
every particular, his appearance was the 
opposite of what his reputation in the 
field led me to look for. He was, for ex- 
ample, unrivaled in the endurance and 
celerity of his marches— marches in 
which his only commissariat was the 
field of unripened maize —his only ord- 
nance to be conquered from the enemy's 
trains— yet, his gait was without ¢/ax: 
it was careless, slouching, free, and, 
apparently, rather dull and slow. His 
shoes were of every pattern, and gener- 
ally bad—I mean when he had any at 
all, for nearly one-fourth of the poor fel- 
lows I saw were utterly barefoot. His 
uniform was scarcely to be recognized 
as such, save that he invariably wore 
a jacket of an invariably dingy hue. His 
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head-gear was indescribably motley and 
various, embracing every possible mode : 
the blue £¢f7, lettered and jaunty, in 
spite of dilapidation and dirt; slouch 
hats, black, brown, gray, torn, ragged, 
bandless, weather-beaten; old Guaya- 
quils, Quaker broad-brims, (doubtless the 
spoils of Pennsylvania shelves) dismast- 
ed “stove-pipes,” sailors’ Scotch caps, 
elaborate, embroidered, velvet smoking- 
caps, and—no hats at all. Some whom 
I saw were in their shirt-sleeves ; and 
some had scientifically bandaged the hurt 
places in their garments, and wore din- 
gy bandanas about waist, shoulder, and 
knee. Many sported their blankets like 
a Mexican foucho,; and, by way of sub- 
stitute for blanket, I quite frequently saw 
some peeled and dilapidated quilt, or a 
strip of drugget or carpeting, many-hued 
as Joseph’s coat. Yet, there was ove 
distinguishing mark by which the Con- 
federate soldier could invariably be rec- 
ognized. This was: DiRT. It is a fact, 
that, with few exceptions, these veter- 
an marchers and inveterate combatants 
were always dirty. They smelt like 
tramps and Aadituds of the work-house ; 
they looked like the puddlers of a brick- 
yard. Dirt gave a hue, an odor, and a 
texture to their garments. Dirt added 
warmth and substance to their under- 
clothes, (when they had any) and was 
irremovably ingrained in their skins — 
clinging to them as tightly as their sun- 
burn. Three-fourths of the army were 
infested with an ineradicable psoric taint, 
which must still torture some portions 
of the Southern country, and will prob- 
ably survive the present generation. This 
universal dirt was to be deprecated, as 
impairing the health and efficiency of 
troops ; but it seemed to be inseparable 
from the kind of service which the Con- 
federate forces had constantly to en- 
counter. Whenever our own army had 
to encounter like severities, it was not 
able to preserve a more cleanly habit. 
A hospital-patient at Point Lookout in- 
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formed me, that, when McClellan’s army 
was at Harrison’s Landing, recuperating 
after the fatigues and losses of the Seven 
Days’ Fight, it became so filthy and in- 
fested that one could not lie down upon 
the ground anywhere without being in- 
vaded by a ravenous swarm, ten-fold 
worse than those fleas of Tiberias, whose 
pwans have been sung by “ Eéthen ;” 
and a Confederate prisoner, actuated by 
a quaint esprit de corps that was laugh- 
able enough, remarked to me, seriously 
and soberly: “ The Yankee gray- backs 
are a great deal bigger and fiercer than 
ours!” In point of fact, the Confeder- 
ate service was a terribly hard one, and 
the men were so exercised in the mere 
matter of existence, that care of the 
person never had time to occupy their 
thoughts. They had not sufficient cloth- 
ing for a change; nor had they often 
camped where water was so lavishly sup- 
plied as to be wasted on ablutions. So, 
it happened that the Confederate soldier 
— both in the field and camp—was con- 
stitutionally dirty, and possessed of an 
intrinsically bad smell.. Nevertheless, 
there were individuals in it—and I saw 
numbers of them at Point Lookout, where 
their Maryland friends had many oppor- 
tunities to supply them—who were as 
scrupulously neat, sweet, and clean in 
their persons, upon all occasions, as if 
they had just emerged from a bandbox. 

The average physigue of the Confed- 
erate was about that of the Federal sol- 
dier, I think. As a rule, they were less 
stout in flesh—thinner in cheek, and less 
prominent in muscle — evidently in con- 
sequence of a poorer quality of food. I 
noticed, also, that while there were a 
great many remarkably fine-looking men 
—men stamped with that air and bear- 
ing which are inseparable from good 
breeding, education, and refinement — 
there was also a much larger proportion 
of lads—slim, slender, and undeveloped 
—than in our army. Unquestionably, 
these boys suffered more in health than 
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soldiers who had four or five years more 
on their side; yet they, in many cases, 
evinced qualities of endurance, and gen- 
eral soldiership, far above their elders. 

‘I was watching the hasty ablutions 
performing around the pump, and—while 
unpleasantly conscious that I was the 
centre of an increasing, staring, possibly 
admiring crowd—was amusing myself 
with the actions of one tall fellow, who, 
standing in file at the mess-room door, 
preparatory to taking his breakfast, had 
lifted his weather- beaten cap with one 
hand, and with the other was grubbing, 
plowing, harrowing, scraping, and raking 
among his long, unkempt, gypsy -like 
black locks, with a zeal and earnestness 
of endeavor impossible to describe, and 
so significantly, that I felt quite a con- 
tagion of example, as I involuntarily 
stepped to windward of him. When my 
brother returned from breakfast, his face 
twisted into a depreciatory grimace while 
he told me of his fare, and the insatiate 
yearning that possessed him for “one 
good square meal once more in his life.” 
I called his attention to the chap I had 
been watching, and remarked that he re- 
minded me of the model husbandman — 
“gui cultive a la fois son esprit et ses 
champs.” 

“Pshaw!” said Bobus, “that’s noth- 
ing—look there!” and he pointed across 
to the sunny side of the inclosure, where, 
seated under the lee of the fence, were 
some fifty or sixty men, very busy, in- 
deed —some with their shirts off; some 
with their trowsers in their hands. It 
was a picture by Murillo, done in Amer- 
ican colors. 

Bobus now escorted me around the 
camp, from one point of interest to an- 
Presently we came to the sut- 
ler’s —a shop outside the fence, with an 
open counter toward the camp. An 
eager throng was collected here, but ap- 
parently rather of spectators than cus- 


other. 


tomers. 
“See how those Tar-heels block up 
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the way,” said Bobus. “They have no 
money; they never buy any thing: but 
here they stand, the livelong day, gaping 
at a cheese, or a link of sausage.” 

Henri Murger speaks of a Bohemian 
flinging glances at a Christmas - turkey 
in a shop- window, hot enough to roast 
it, truffles and all; and the fierce eyes 
with which some of these poor Goobers 
regarded the riches of the sutler’s shan- 
ty—its stores of provend, and its wealth 
of wear—convinced me that the chron- 
icler of Bohemia did not exaggerate in 
his description. The scene was a fair 
commentary upon “the want and woe” 
of war. I thought, as I stood there gaz- 
ing, that if some of the ardent preachers 
for active hostilities could have stood 
where I did, and seen what I did, they 
would have—“ passed by on the other 
side.” It was a waive and vulgar hun- 
ger, perhaps ; and some of the Baltimore 
boys, whom I knew in that same camp, 
would have starved sooner than exhibit 
it. Nevertheless, the sight affected me 
poignantly; and, with a keen sense of 
human impotency in the presence of hu- 
man misery, I turned away, saddened 
and chilled to the very depths of my 
heart. 

In the camp, however, such sights 
provoked no sympathy, but only scorn 
and ridicule. I speedily discovered, that, 
outside a man’s own immediate circle 
of friends and acquaintances, there was 
little or no kindliness or fellow - feeling 
among the prisoners. A sauve-gui- 
peut rule prevailed: it was, continually, 
“devil take the hindmost.” At the same 
time, there was but little open talk or 
free confidence: “There are so many 
spies in camp,” it was explained to me. 
It must be remembered, however, in vin- 
dication of the prisoners from the charac- 
ter of unmitigated selfishness, that they 
were here confined without superiors to 
whom they could look up; every officer 
above the rank of Sergeant being sent 
to a different point, or, as was later done, 
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confined in a separate camp. The sense 
of equality in such circumstances natu- 
rally engenders a spirit of selfishness: 
I, Jack, am as good as Gill; I, Jack, 
have “to hoe my own row”—let Gill 
hoe his likewise. Had their officers been 
with them the case would have been far 
different, for the Confederate soldier was 
much attached to his superior, who held 
him accountable, of course, for the qual- 
ity of his service —all veterans do that 
and was a severe, because an intelli- 
gent critic of his conduct ; but he judged 
him justly, and sustained him always. 
As a rule, however, an able officer, no 
matter what treatment he receives from 
those above him, is certain to be appre- 
ciated by the rank and file. I heard a 
Confederate soldier speaking of his Cap- 
tain, a martinet and tyrant, who had oc- 
casioned him long imprisonment and 
much suffering. “I hate the fellow,” 
said he, “but I can’t help respecting 
him. He’s as brave a man as ever lived, 
and a splendid soldier. I would follow 
him anywhere ; for he would be sure to 
get me out, of —to stay in with me.” 

Near the sutler’s booth a brick-yard 
was located, where thousands of bricks, 
neatly made of the stiff, white oak-clay 
which composes both soil and subsoil at 
Point Lookout, were laid out in symmet- 
rical rows, to dry in the sun. Thése 
adobes were fabricated by the prisoners 
for the hearths and chimneys of their 
chebangs. Brick-making was only one 
of numerous branches of industry pur- 
sued in the camp; and, like another re- 
bellious people aforetime in bondage, our 
Rebel prisoners were forced to make 
their bricks “without straw ’—no means 
of burning them being provided. 

I was struck with the truth of an ob- 
servation made by the English Colonel 
Freemantle, in his pleasant book, upon 
the many slang words, phrases, epithets, 
etc., current in the Confederate camps. 
I have noticed the same thing among the 
Federal soldiers. I suppose it is an 
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American propensity to invent names as 
well as things. The war vocabulary is 
a surprisingly large one, and will con- 
tribute handsomely to the next edition of 
Mr. John R. Bartlett’s excellent “ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms.” Some of the 
slang in use among the prisoners at 
Point Lookout was very amusing, as well 
as suggestive. Forinstance: prisoners 
who procured their release by taking the 
oath of allegiance, were called “Gal- 
vanized Yankees”’—I suppose from the 
analogy to that worthless jewelry which 
is produced in imitation of gold by the 
electrotypic process. But it would re- 
quire a separate article to do justice to 
this subject. 

Bobus next conducted me toward the 
camp proper. “This is Market Street,” 
said he, as we turned into the main thor- 
oughfare—an avenue about twenty-five 
feet in width, with a shallow ditch on 
each side. Market Street had three or 
four streets parallel to it, and was inter- 
sected by probably a dozen more, all 
trodden hard and firm by the incessant 
feet that traversed them. The tents 
were pitched so as to front upon these 
streets, and were of three patterns: the 
common A tent, the wail tent, and the 
Sibley tent. The latter was much the 
best one in use, but was objected to by 
the prisoners, on the ground that too 
many men could be packed into it, ren- 
dering it unhealthy. Nearly every tent 
had its fire-place and chimney, albeit 
some were built in the most primitive 
fashion—of sticks and mud—and many 
had been disabled by the gale, the 
night before. Many ingenious fellows 
had built themselves substantial wooden 
houses —well framed, weather-boarded, 
battened, taut, and snug—made entirely 
out of cracker-boxes; of which, of course, 
a very great number came to camp. 

But, indeed, the whole camp bore ev- 
idence of industry and skillful mechan- 
ism, and sufficiently proved the fact that 
the inventive ingenuity of the continent 
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is not by any means monopolized by New 
England. I saw singularly tasteful rings, 
made with a penknife out of an old horn 
button, or a piece of beef-bone. Badges, 
breast- pins, chains, seals, etc., abound- 
ed; but the most elaborate and elegant 
piece of workmanship was a species of fan, 
carved with a penknife out of a single 
block of wood, and yet as carefully and 
delicately wrought as a Chinese toy in 
ivory. Considering tools and material, 
these fans (which were sold at twenty- 
five cents apiece) were remarkable speci- 
mens of handicratt. Some of the pris- 
oners, I learned afterward, wishing to 
escape, had built themselves a couple of 
boats out of cracker-boxes, and were just 
ready to launch them, when detected. 
And one inventive genius, who certainly 
merited to be encouraged, constructed a 
miniature steam-engine out of such old 
scraps of iron, etc., as he could pick up 
in camp and around the beach. The 
engine was said to run admirably, and 
yielded its builder quite a handsome 
revenue, by grinding hard-bread, and 
turning bones and gutta-percha for the 
ring-makers. 

Market Street was a curiosity, indeed; 
and I may have gazed about me with 
eyes that wonder filled rather too full of 
speculation, but hardly think I stared so 
much, or so hard, as I was stared at, es- 
pecially by the Tar-heels. No sooner 
did I pause at any point, but a crowd of 
curious ones would gather around me, 
so that I was glad to “move on” again. 
Poor fellows! Any body from the out- 
side world was a treat and a wonder to 
them, shut up as they were from every 
thing like diversion and variety. 

“Come on,” said Bobus ; and I follow- 
ed him through the press and throng. I 
never beheld, within so small a compass, 
such a variety of life and character as I 
encountered upon Market Street. Gray- 
beards and children; red-headed Ten- 
nesseeans, and dark Creoles from Flor- 
ida and Louisiana; men well-clad, and 
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men in rags; men lounging and “loaf- 
ing,” or rushing and “shoving” their 
way along: the street was crowded and 
thronged with them. Here would come 
a fellow — barefoot, ragged as to his 
shrunken breeches, hatless, dirty and 
torn as to his shirt, his beard shaggy 
and innocent of comb or brush, his skin 
tarnished and brown with the stains of 
many a hard campaign; yet he would 
march along, sedate and dignified, with 
a tattered, filthy blanket flung over his 
shoulders, as stately and proud as any 
Don Cesar that ever strode the Prado. 
Here would chance an Irishman, jolly 
and dirty, with as many freckles on his 
nose, and dimpling smiles about his 
mouth, as he had rents in his garments. 
Here came one in whom you could de- 
tect the old-time dandy, though his skin 
appeared in a dozen unbidden places 
through his threadbare harness. It was 
manifest in the tie of his ragged neck- 
cloth, or in the twirl of his mustache, or 
in the cock of his frontless, greasy £¢i, 
or in the xoncha/ant assumption of his 
bursted boots. Here came a “Tiger,” 
browner than the brownest, brawnier 
than the brawniest, shaggy, defiant, in- 
solent, and “ugly” - looking, as he loun- 
ged by, sucking fiercely at his stubby 
pipe, and shouldering his undisputed way 
through the crowd. Here, a Baltimore- 
an, better clad than most of the prison- 
ers—thanks to friends at home—always 
to be known by his jaunty step, his trim- 
built figure, his easy, rollicking air, and 
the inevitable tooth-brush thrust always, 
like a nosegay, in the button-hole of his 
neat jacket. This specimen of the Tar- 
heel, who comes shuffling by, staring at 
you with lustreless eyes, is a veritable 
production of the piny woods —one who 
has been nurtured from infancy on sweet 
potatoes and persimmon beer. Poor 
devil! War has not used him kindly. 
His shoes are soleless ; his carroty hair 
steals out through the broken places in 
his clothes are worn 


his: straw hat; 
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through, stained, draggled, besmeared, 
and his grimy person is the very incar- 
nation of dirt. He carries a sauce-pan 
in his hand, and is doubtless going to 
the Commissary shed, to ask for “some- 
thing for a sick man”—the universal 
formula of his eleemosynary importunity. 
While I was present, a Tar-heel came 
up to Sergeant Finnegan, and, pulling a 
most dolorous face, solicited “a pint of 
grease —for a sick man!” 

Some of the prisoners, of the meaner 
kind, carried their begging to a most 
outrageous height. Vidocq, in his amus- 
ing memoirs, speaks of the manceuvres 
of his fellow galley-slaves in the Bicétre 
prison, to obtain money by playing upon 
the simplicity and party prejudices of 
provincial royalists, writing to them what 
they called “Jerusalem letters.” Many 
a “Southern sympathizer” in Maryland 
was imposed upon in like fashion, and 
many a lettre de Ferusalem was dispatch- 
ed by the Tar-heels, the Goobers, the 
Clay-eaters, from Point Lookout. The 
plan was as follows: A fellow who wish- 
ed his wants’ supplied, would secure a 
copy of some Baltimore paper, and then 
would get some prisoner “to the manor 
born,” to indicate to him those among 
the advertisers who were supposed to be 
friendly to the Southern cause. Pre- 
pared with a list of these and their ad- 
dresses, he would write off as many let- 
ters as he had paper and stamps for, 
giving a distressing picture in each of 
his destitute condition, and entreating 
aid of some kind. If the person ad- 
dressed happened to have a son in the 
Southern army, so much the better for 
Mr. Tar-heel! That son was his inti- 
mate friend, brave fellow! Often had 
they shared the same blanket, eaten out 
of the same skillet, and impartially shared 
the (indefinite) contents of Tar-heel’s 
haversack. More than half of these let- 
ters produced a substantial return; and 
one prisoner boasted that sixteen letters 
which he had forwarded, in a single day, 
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to various parties, all unknown to him, 
had brought him in two boxes of cloth- 
ing and provisions, and more than one 
hundred dollars in money. It is only 
fair to add, that the great majority of 
the prisoners repudiated these mean ar- 
tifices, despised those who employed 
them, and spared no pains to put down 
the practice. 

But, there are other sights on Market 
Street. Here are the makers of rings— 
busy in their tent-doors, like Eastern 
tradesmen in their bazars; here is the 
post-office, with its expectant throng ; 
here is a crowd gathered about a sort of 
bulletin-board, upon which all new camp 
regulations and “orders of the day” are 
promulgated ; here is a faro-bank, with 
dealer and croupier, and a greedy reti- 
nue, betting every thing, from a fragment 
of tobacco to a Confederate six per cent. 
bond. And what is this man doing? 
He holds out a number of pieces of to- 
bacco, cut into sizes meet for quids, upon 


a sheet of paper spread over the palm of 
his hand, and whines out his willingness 
to exchange “a chaw terbacker for a 


cracker!” Over yonder is his counter- 
part, crying, “A cracker for a chaw ter- 
backer!” 

“Crackers are the predominant cur- 
rency here,” said Bobus, in explanation. 
“They are our nearest approach to spe- 
cie, and are esteemed more valuable 
than the Yankee ‘greenbacks.’ They 
certainly comply with the demand for 
hard money. But, let’s stop here for 
a moment,” added he; “this is Wall 
Street—the grand centre of trade and 
barter; the mart and emporium of traf- 
fic. In its way, it is a great place for 
speculation.” 

It was, indeed, a curious mart, and 
mast reminded one of John Bunyan’s 
description of “Vanity Fair.” Four or 
five hundred persons were clustered to- 
gether, in a close, eager group, through 
which it was quite difficult to force one’s 
way, nearly every man present having 
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something vendible, and each one cry- 
ing his wares aloud, like hucksters in a 
market-house. 

“Here’s a splendid pair of gloves,” 
said one, holding up a shrunken pair of 
black, worsted mittens, with mouse-nib- 
bled fingers. “Who wants to buy a 
boot?” and a soleless, moldy, old calf- 
skin was held up foradmiration. ‘Cakes! 
cakes!” cried another, with half a dozen 
stale ginger-cakes in a wooden tray, 
hanging before him. “A ring for four 
bits ! a ring for four bits!” “ How many 
crackers for my trowsers?” yelled an- 
other, elevating the cast-off article. “Do 
you want to buy a rael goold watch?” I 
was asked, and, before I could answer 
No, I felt some one twitching at my el- 
bow, and turning, saw a genuine Goob- 
er. “Stranger,” said he, with an inde- 
scribable drawl, “the fare we git h’yarain’t 
norn of the biggest fer a tall man, an’ ef 
you an’ me kin strike up a leetle trade, 
I reckin et would be a grait help to me. 
Do you want to buy some ribbings?” 
and, taking from his pecket a velvet 
something which might formerly have 
been a lady’s needle-case, he opened it, 
and straightway unrolled before my be- 
wildered eyes some yards of broad rib- 
bon, of the most horrible, uncompromis- 
ing sulphur-yellow that can be conceived. 
“ Et’s only a dollar, straainger,” said he, 
evidently impressed with the thought 
that he was offering his goods at a sac- 
rifice. I bought the ribbon; and then, 
fearing lest other goods equally service- 
able, might seek a market with me, I 
followed Bobus, and rapidly walked away 
from Wall Street. 

I ascertained that there was much 
gambling in camp, and Sergeant Finne- 
gan told me it was productive of great 
mischief, as, among such a motley crew, 
there were of course many desperadoes, 
who would not hesitate to cut through a 
man’s tent, and rob, or even murder him, 
if his accumulations offered sufficient in- 
ducement. Consequently, the authori- 
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ties had made repeated, but unsuccess- 
ful, efforts to break up the practice. 

From Wall Street, I accompanied Bo- 
bus to view the bay-front of the camp, 
where were many prisoners amusing 
themselves by fishing from the wharves; 
many pacing the sands, and picking up 
pebbles; and some impatient spirits, 
gazing out seaward with restless eyes, 
watching the moving vessels, and snif- 
fing the crisp, salt air as if it was replete 
to them with suggestions of that blessed 
freedom for which they yearned. 

Near this, I saw a piece of tunneling, 
which had been cut by certain of the 
prisoners who had planned an escape, in 
the execution of which they had been 
entrapped and most brutally shot down, 
with the connivance of the General in 
command. I saw the victims of this 
massacre —no other term was given to 
it by the officers with whom I conversed 
about it at the Point—at the hospital ; 
and from thence accompanied Bobus to 
Baltimore Street—a locality named in 
compliment to its population, who were 
chiefly Marylanders, captured at or near 
Gettysburg, and brought to this camp 
from Fort Delaware, where the small- 
pox was raging violently. Many an old 
acquaintance of happier times did I meet 
on Baltimore Street, and many a cordial 
grip of the hand did I exchange! O, 
boys!—the glory of Charles Street, 
and Madison Avenue; frequenters of 
“Guy's,” Aabitués of “Old Drury;” ye 
that used to congregate on the avenues, 
arrayed in all the glories of your purple 
and fine linen—O, boys! what a change 
was here! Dingy and seedy were ye, 
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and ragged and weather- beaten, brown 
as tan-bark and rough as shagreen— 
hard- fisted and tough, however, and 
manlike, and—fappy/ I1 could not 
doubt it, for I could see the clear eye, 
and hear the ringing laugh. Ye went 
away, mere puppies and snobs, most of 
ye. Ye came home—ye who survived ; 
too few, alas !—men, veterans, leathern- 
hided, iron - framed, steel-nerved. But, 
O, the aching hearts, the anguished lives, 
the broken homes ye left behind you in 
that going, brave boys! O, the voids 
never filled, the graves still green, the 
memories still bleeding, the voice of lam- 
entation in Ramah! O, the desolation 
and the terrors of such a war! 


It was eleven o’clock, and we must 
depart; for the steamer was already due. 
We said our farewells, and turned toward 
the gate. As we reached it, it opened 


to admit a party of sixty, who had been 


detailed to gather fuel, and were return- 
ing, each man with a huge fagot bound 
upon his back. Pending their entry, I 
turned to wave a last adieu to Bobus, 
and take a final look at the camp. The 
blue smoke curled lazily above the tents ; 
the hum of voices rose drowsily in the 
distance ; the busy throngs moved to and 
fro in their motley garb, as before; and 
above them all, overlooking all, the blue- 
coated sentinels paced around the walls 
with steady tread, their bright muskets 
gleaming in the sunshine. Then, the 
steamer’s whistle was heard; we started 
on our way; the gate opened, closed, and 
was barred behind us: and we were out- 
side the prison-camp of Point Lookout. 
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DO not remember when it was that 

the Second Mate first began to show 
his demonstrative admiration for our 
pretty fellow-passenger. It was Dick 
Halliday who called my attention to it 
as a capital joke while we were yet in the 
Mediterranean —a fortnight or so after 
we had sailed from Leghorn. We two 
were leaning on the quarter-rail just be- 
fore dusk, when Miss Ellis came on 
deck. ‘“There’s the candle,” said Dick, 


“and presently you'll see the moth.” In 
the course of the next five minutes Mr. 
Jones, our Second Mate, lounged over 
from the opposite side of the deck, and 
entered into an animated conversation 
with the young lady on the interesting 


topic of sharks. At least we judged so 
by her questions, which were put in such 
a clear, sweet voice, that the wind, loth 
to part with the musical tones, indis- 
creetly carried them within our hearing. 
“He’s a sort of death’s-head moth in 
point of beauty,” continued my friend; 
“but he’s neither too ugly nor too old to 
suffer an uncomfortable singeing.”’ 

I had a half-formed idea that I rather 
liked the Second Mate, and a very certain 
conviction that I particularly admired 
pretty Mary Ellis. As I disliked to see 
the man make a fool of himself, or the 
girl appear in the discreditable character 
of a coquette, Dick’s moth-and -candle 
theory annoyed me. I therefore took 
the liberty of totally disbelieving it, and 
should have continued to do so had not 
the evidence gradually become too plain 
to be mistaken. 

There were only four of us in the cabin 
— Dick, Miss Ellis, her father, and my- 
self. Why we had taken passage from 
Leghorn to New York in a slow-sailing, 
marble-laden ship, instead of returning 


home by a quicker and more fashionable 
route, does not pertain to the present 
story. As the only lady passenger, Miss 
Ellis naturally was the chief object of 
interest to my friend and myself. Her 
father was old, ill, and unable to play 
whist, and was consequently an extreme- 
ly uninteresting fellow-passenger. Fort- 
unately he kept his room pretty closely, 
and we saw very little of him. But his 
daughter was the brightest and most be- 
witching little woman that ever made a 
long sea-voyage not only endurable, but 
delightful. She was twenty-five, as she 
frankly confessed, and had spent the last 
three years in traveling with her invalid 
father. She was never ill-tempered, 
never dull or dispirited, and though frank 
and bright in manner, never transgress- 
ed the limits of maidenly propriety. She 
was quite aware of the fact that she was 
extremely pretty, and she had an irre- 
sistible tendency toward innocent flirta- 
tion. Had I been a younger man, or 
had Dick not possessed a wife and a 
quantity of children at home, one or both 
of us would certainly have rehearsed the 
world-old drama of idle love, with Mary 
Ellis in the leading female ré/e, as the 
critics would say. 

As tor Mr. Jones, he was the last man 
whom any one would have deemed capa- 
ble of sentiment of any sort. He was 
old — for although he said he was only 
thirty-five, rough weather and a wild, 
dissolute life had made him much older 
than his years. His complexion was 
nearly the color of mahogany when it is 
thoroughly oiled, though it lacked the 
polished surface which is generally asso- 
ciated with that article in its manufact- 
ured state. His hair was grizzled and 
unkempt, and an ugly scar, which stretch- 
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ed across his forehead —the memorial 
of a desperate fight with a mutinous 
crew — added nothing to his beauty. 
Still, his eyes were clear and piercing, 
and his figure athletic and manly. I 
suppose there are women who might 
possibly have fallen in love with him. 
The Duchess Josiane certainly would. 
When one came to scrutinize Jones 
spiritual, as distinguished from Jones 
physical, it was still more difficult to un- 
derstand how he could have had the 
amazing self-conceit to imagine that Miss 
Ellis could regard him with any thing 
but the barest toleration. He was a 
bold, quick, skillful sailor ; a man born 
to command the refuse of humanity that 
mans our merchant vessels. He was 
hard and cruel to the lazy and ignorant, 
and, as a swearer, eclipsed any one whom 
I had ever heard, in the devilish intensi- 
ty of his innumerable oaths. He was a 


totally illiterate man, and his want of 
knowledge of navigation made it impos- 
sible for him to rise above a subordinate 


station in his profession. His conversa- 
tion had a certain spice of shrewdness 
and homely good sense, but was a per- 
petual defiance.of Lindley Murray and 
all his works. His code of morality was 
summarily comprehended in the tworules 
—never to be drunk at sea, and always 
to obey orders. This was certainly a 
pretty sort of fellow to take a fancy toa 
refined and delicate girl. To do him 
justice, he was brave and manly in his 
station; but what right had he to look, 
except from an infinite distance, at sweet 
Mary Ellis? 

It would have been amusing, had it 
not made me indignant, to note how the 
man watched for her appearance. At 
every step that sounded from the com- 
panion-way he would turn, with a look of 
expectation in his face that the dullest 
witness could not fail to understand. 
When she did appear, he would soon 
contrive to carelessly approach her, and 
would never be absent from her side, ex- 
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cept for a few moments at a time, while 
the two were on deck. He was perpet- 
ually bringing mattresses for her to rest 
upon, and shawls to wraparound her. I 
have known him to keep a sailor in the 
mizzen-chains for hours at a time, catch- 
ing floating bits of sea- weed and stray 
jelly-fish, for heramusement. What was 
more crcditable to him, he never abused 
the men in her presence, and rarely 
swore while she was within hearing. 
More than once, at the warning touch of 
her hand upon his arm, he dropped his 
raised hand and suppressed the half-ut- 
tered oath about to be launched at some 
unhappy fellow who had committed an 
unusually irritating offense against the 
laws of good seamanship. 

This moth-and-candle business went 
on for several weeks. Mary Ellis was, 
or affected to be, totally unconscious of 
the conquest she had made. Neither 
Dick nor myself felt at liberty to remon- 
strate with her in behalf of the peace of 
mind of the Second Mate. I did, how- 
ever, venture one day to warn Mr. Jones 
of the attention that his conduct had at- 
tracted. We had grown quite friendly 
by this time, and I fancied that the kind- 
ly interest I took in his welfare would 
rather flatter him than otherwise. He 
listened to what I had to say, with his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and his 
gaze directed miles away toward the dis- 
tant horizon. “And so, Mr. Jones,” I 
concluded, “you must see that this sort 
of thing won’t do. The lady is quite out 
of your sphere, and either don’t suspect 
that you care particularly for her, or else 
is amusing herself at your expense.” 

He turned and looked at me, silently. 
“ Mister,” said he, at last, slowly and re- 
flectively, “like enough you mean all 
right, so I won't git mad about it. But 
you're makin’ the d est fool of your- 
self! Talkin’ to me about yer spheres! 
Why, I'ma man, ain't 1? And a White 
Man, too? And she’s a woman, ain't 
she? What's yer spheres got todo with 
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my bein’ perlite to the young woman? I 
expect she gits tired of your infernal jaw 
sometimes—I know I do, anyhow—and 
she don’t mind listenin’ to me a bit, for 
a healthy change. What I think of her 
ain’t your business, nor yet nobody else’s; 
but I ain’t agoin’ to let any man say 
that she’s a playin’ iton me. Now you’ve 
got your course, and that’s enough. I 
don’t allow no interferin’ from passen- 
gers, nor nobody.”” And he walked away. 

After this failure, I tried him with no 
more advice. Gradually I became con- 
vinced that Miss Ellis was in reality a 
heartless coquette, who was amusing her- 
self with a conquest so out of the ordi- 
nary way as to interest her from its very 
oddity. The conviction that she was act- 
ually capable of this petty cruelty made 
me necessarily revise my original opin- 
ion of her; and I ceased to regard her 
with the warm admiration with which 
she had at first inspired me. 

The voyage grew dull and tiresome. 
As it drew toward a close I began to 
chafe at any lull of the fair wind that had 
followed us nearly across the Atlantic, 
and to lose all patience at the first breath 
of an adverse breeze. I have not yet 
mentioned our Captain, for the simple 
reason that he had hardly been seen by 
any one of us since we had left Gibral- 
tar. He was an ill-tempered, ill-man- 
nered fellow, who disappeared in his 
cabin as soon as we were clear of the 
Straits, and entered upon a quiet course 
of retired drunkenness, in which he per- 
severed throughout the voyage. The 
Mate navigated the ship, and was in ev- 
ery way an intelligent and competent of- 
ficer. I never dreamed that we were not 
proceeding on our course as rapidly and 
safely as the ship could be sailed, until I, 
one day, saw the Mate chalk certain fig- 
ures on a board and hold them up to the 
sight of a passing vessel. Her people 
immediately answered by displaying a 
series of totally different figures, the sight 
of which elicited a hearty oath from the 
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Mate, who said to Mr. Jones: “I knew 
our chronometer was wrong, but when 
the old man is sober enough to talk, he 
swears a blue-streak if I say any thing 
about it.” 

My newly awakened suspicions that 
we were not in the most enviable situa- 
tion, were unexpectedly verified that same 
night. I had not felt well during the 
day, and, soon after dark, went to my 
state-room, which was in the house on 
deck, and lay down in my berth. Pres- 
ently I heard voices from the deck close 
to my room. Of course, I ought not to 
have permitted myself to hear — for list- 
ening is not the proper term to apply to 
my involuntary share in the confidence 
which the Second Mate was bestowing 
upon Miss Ellis—but I could not easily 
help myself. 

* They had evidently been talking some- 

where else, and had sheltered themselves 
beneath the lee of the house in order to 
continue their conversation unmolested. 
Mr. Jones was speaking when I first be- 
came aware of their close proximity to 
me. 

“]’m agoin’ to tell you this,” he said, 
“because you’re not like other women, 
that’ll holler and raise Ned the minute 
they think there’s any danger. You’re 
brave, if I know what’s brave in a gal— 
and I ought to by this time. I want 
you not to say a word about this to 
yer father, or any body, for it ain’t my 
business to tell passengers any thing; 
but the fact is, we may go ashore any 
time to-night, and I want you to be 
ready.” 

“Go ashore to-night!” she cried, joy- 
fully. “O, that is too good! Why, I 
thought we were a hundred miles from 
land.” 

“You don’t git my meanin’,” he re- 
plied. “What I mean to say is this: 
the Mate’s chronometer is all wrong. 
He and I’ve suspicioned it for a week 
back, and to-day we got the longitude 
from the bark you was a lookin’ at, and, 
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if they was right, we’re close on the 
coast.” 

“And what of that? Shan’t we get 
home all the quicker ?” she asked, gayly. 

“Don’t you understand ?” he answer- 
ed. ‘Theold man—the Captain, I mean 
—is gettin’ sober, and he’s told the Mate 
not to change his course, or to take a rag 
off her. First we know, we’ll run slap 
onto Hatteras beach; and if it comes on 
to blow—as it’s a goin’ to, sure— we'll 
go to h—Il so quick that the old man 
won’t get a chance to get drunk again.” 

“Do you mean that we are in dan- 
ger?” she asked, in a lower tone. 

“Yes, I do; but don’t you git fright- 
ened. Mebbe we'll go through the night 
all right; but if we don’t, and any thing 
does happen, come straight to me. I'll 
be on deck, and I'll lay down my life for 
you, Miss Mary, God knows!” 

She asked him quickly: “Why do you 
mind what the Captain says, if he is not 
sober? Why don’t you and Mr. Cas- 
well [the Mate] do what you think best?” 

He laughed grimly. “I’ve been to 
sea, Miss—man and boy—for twenty 
years, and I never yet went agin’ my su- 
perior officer’s orders. The old man 
says to drive her, and that’s the end of 
it. If he drives her ashore, it’s his own 
lookout ; and, if it warn’t for you, I wish 
he would. When he loses a ship or two, 
mebbe his owners will git sober men to 
navigate for ’em.” 

“I am not afraid, Mr. Jones,” an- 
swered the girl. “If we are wrecked, 
I will do just as you tell me. You can’t 
think how I thank you for telling me the 
truth.” 

Mr. Jones was quiet for a moment, 
and I heard her dress rustle, as though 
she turned to go. “Wait a bit, if you 


please, Miss,” said the Second Mate: 
“T want to say one word to you.” 
After a pause, he began: “Miss Ma- 
ry, you’ve no need to tell me what I am; 
as one of them old chaps that’s in the 
cabin with you did, once, since we've 
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been out o’ port. I know jest what I 
am, better’n you and he could tell me if 
you was to try your best and keep it up, 
right on end, for a week. I’m an igno- 
rant brute, that ain’t fit to touch yer 
dress —let alone yer hand. I do my du- 
ty when I’m at sea, and I get drunk and 
play h—1l when I’m ashore —and that’s 
all there is o’ me. But, you see, I never 
had no bringin’ up. I don’t even know 
who my mother was ; and I’ve been kick- 
ed round Cherry Street when I wasa boy, 
and knocked round at sea ever since I’ve 
been big enough to know the end of a 
marlin’-spike. I ain’t so bad as some 
of the sailors thinks I am; but I’ma 
hundred thousand fadoms below you. 
All I want to tell you is jest this. There’s 
never a man among all the lot you’ve 
knowed, that could begin to love you as 
I do. For God’s sake, don’t look afeard 
of me. I ain’t such a fool as to think 
that you could ever keer a straw for me; 
but I can’t help tellin’ you how true and 
honest I love you. a die happy for 
you, Miss Mary, even if I knowed you’d 
never think of me again. I never meant 
to tell you this; and I’ll never say an- 
other word about it. But, my God! 
when I think of how I love you, and how 
there’s fifty thousand Atlantic Oceans 
between us, I get wild. I’ve thought of 
it some nights, Miss, till I couldn’t bear 
it any longer, and I’ve jest jumped for- 
rard and gone to lickin’ the sailors, to 
keep from goin’ crazy, and——” 

“Mr. Jones! Mr. Jones!” came the 
sharp call of the Captain, cutting short 
the poor fellow’s confession. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!”’ he answered, and went 
to meet his sober, but by no means sane 
commander. “Why havn’t you got the 
to’gallants’ls set, sir? Didn’t J tell you 
to give her all she’d carry?” 

“The fore-to’gallant-yard’s a little 
sprung, sir, and I wasn’t sure of its bear- 
in’ the sail,” answered Mr. Jones. 

“Tll do the thinking for this ship, Mr. 
Jones —if you've no objection,” return- 
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ed the Captain. “Set the fore and miz- 
zen-to’gallants’ls, and don’t you start a 
sheet until I give you word.” 

The top-gallant sails were sheeted 
home, and the yards hoisted. The wind, 
which had been blowing strongly all day, 
had freshened as the sun set, and was 
now blowing a stiff gale from the east- 
ward. The ship staggered and plunged 
under her press of canvas. The Captain 
walked the deck with a quick, nervous 
step. He was intensely irritable, from 
the effects of his prolonged debauch, and, 
though quite sober, was goaded by his 
unstrung nerves into a reckless impa- 
tience that found relief only in the ex- 
citement of driving his ship to the utter- 
most of her capabilities. I listened with 
uneasiness to the howling of the wind 
through the rigging, and debated the 
question, whether to go to sleep, and so 
forget the danger we were in, or to go on 
deck and make myself uncomfortable, by 
watching for the disaster which I appre- 
hended. My decision was quickened by 
a sudden order from the Captain. “Mr. 
Jones, set the main-royal.” 

“Set the main-royal, sir?” repeated 
the astonished Second Mate, in a doubt- 
ful tone. 

“Set the main-royal, sir. Do you 
hear?” roared the Captain. “Loose all 
three of them, and set them instantly. 
If you don’t know how to sail a ship 
with a fair wind, I’ll show you.” 

Mr. Jones hesitated no longer. Ina 
few moments the royals were spread to 
the gale ; but before the yards were trim- 
med I was on deck. 

Miss Ellis had disappeared, and the 
Second Mate was evidently averse to 
conversation. I noticed that a man lin- 
gered near the mizzen-rigging after the 
rest of the watch had gone forward. So, 
too, did the Captain, who walked ab- 
ruptly up to the sailor, and demanded to 
know what he was waiting for. 

“Mr. Jones ordered me to stand by 
the halyards, sir,” answered the man. 
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“Go forward!” yelled the Captain. 
“Mr. Jones, I want you to understand 
that when I’m on deck I can sail this 
ship without any of your interference. 
Let me see any more of it, and I'll put 
you in irons for mutiny: by G—!” 

Poor Mr. Jones gave no answer. Him- 
self the most intolerant and cruel of dis- 
ciplinarians, he did not resent the rat- 
ing of his commander. When that ami- 
able officer turned away, his subordinate 
passed over to the other side of the 
deck, and leaned quietly against the bul- 
warks. 

An hour passed away. It was a star- 
less night, and to the danger of running 
ashore was added the other danger of a 
possible collision with some passing ves- 
sel. I thought of this; and was just 
about to pick my way forward, to satisfy 
myself that the lookout was not asleep, 
when the Second Mate suddenly placed 
his hand to his ear, and bent forward, as 
though listening intently. In another 
moment a sharp, piercing cry rang from 
the forecastle— “ Breakers ahead !” 

“ Let go yer royal and to’gallant hal- 
yards, fore and aft!” roared the Second 
Mate. “Stand by yer top-sail halyard. 
Man the port braces, some of us; and 
stand by to slack the starboard braces. 
Call all hands. ’Bout ship!” 

But, while the light sails were yet 
fluttering in the caps, and before the 
yards could be swung, so as to change 
the vessel’s course, she struck heavily, 
bows on—the main and fore top-gallant 
masts going over the side, and dragging 
the mizzen top-mast with them. At the 
same moment, an enormous green sea 
boarded us on the quarter, sweeping 
away the wretched Captain, several of 
the crew, and the First Mate, who was 
on deck a few seconds after she struck. 
Luckily, I was too far forward to receive 
the full force of the wave, and, as soon as 
the deck was clear of water, Mr. Jones 
made his way to my side, and said, “Go 
below and bring the gal forrard to the 
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fo’castle. Steady, now; and don’t get 
yourself overboard.” 

By narrowly watching our opportunity, 
Dick, Miss Ellis, her father, and myself 
managed to gain the forecastle. Mr. 
Jones, bareheaded, and with his coat off, 
was busily superintending the cutting 
away of the masts, and the clearing of 
the wreck, which was thumping against 
the side with dangerous violence. Re- 
lieved from the weight of her top-hamper 
the ship rose somewhat, and drove far- 
ther in upon the sand. The seas board- 
ed us less frequently; but the ship pound- 
ed on the beach with a violence which 
placed her in imminent danger of break- 
ing up. 

When he had done what he could for 
our momentary safety, Mr. Jones called 
the crew, and said: “If any of you want 
to try the boat, you can do it. I shan’t. 
You can’t be no more use here, but it’s 
the safest place for you. However, if 
you want to take to the boat, I won’t 
stand in your way.” 

“We'll take the boat, Mr. Jones,” re- 
plied one of the men. “She'll go to 
pieces in half an hour, and you’d better 
come with us.” 

“Not I,” returned the second mate, 
laughing. “I don’t take no boating ex- 
cursions in this weather. Wear away 
the boat if you want to, and good luck 
to you.” And then turning to the pas- 
sengers, he continued: “If you'll take 
my advice, you'll stop aboard. She'll 
last some time yet, but them fellows in 
the boat’ll be swamped in ten minutes.” 

“We stay with you,” said Mary, walk- 
ing up to Mr. Jones, and placing her 
little hand in his rough, brown paws. 
That settled the question, for her and 
the rest of us. 

The men cleared away a leaky boat 
that lay bottom upward on the house 
amidships, and, casting off, vanished in 
the darkness. Mr. Jones told us to keep 
where we were, while he went aft for a 


moment. 
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We watched him cautiously working 
his way aft to the wheel- house, which 
was still standing. Presently, he came 
in sight again, carrying a life-buoy. We 
knew for whom it was intended. 

But just as he had nearly passed be- 
yond the line of danger, he was struck 
by a mighty wave that tore him from his 
hold, and dashed him against the stump 
of the mainmast. Receding, the wave 
left him clinging to a bolt, but unable to 
rise. Dick and I dragged him forward, 
and laid him with his head in Mary’s 
lap. The brave, fellow had never lost 
his hold of the life-preserver. 

He was insensible for a few moments, 
and on coming out of his swoon, said: 
“Tell her to keep this on. We must be 
near the shore, and if she holds togeth- 
er till daylight, they may get a line to 
us.” 

“But are you hurt, dear Mr. Jones?” 
cried Mary. 

“T’m done for, Miss,” he answered, 
shortly. ‘ My leg’s broke, and my ribs 
is stove in. Why the h—Il don’t some- 
body hist that lantern where it can be 
seen?” 

We took the ship’s lantern, which was 
still aglow, and fastened it to the head of 
the foremast, which had broken just at 
the slings of the yard. 

“T hope you fellows knows what to do 
if they gits a line aboard?” he asked, 
doubtfully. 

We assured him that we did. Then 
silence fell upon us, as we sat waiting 
for death, or the dawn. 

We were huddled together under the 
lee of the bulwarks. The old gentleman 
said never a word, but, from the frequent 
movement of his lips, was doubtless 
praying for our safety. Dick, avho was 
the coolest of men, filled and lighted his 
pipe, confidently expressing his convic- 
tion that the ship would hold together 
until daylight. Mary was silent, strok- 
ing with gentle hand the weather-beaten 
brow of the Second Mate. Did her ten- 
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derness spring from remorse at having 
won his love, or was it possible that she 
really cared for him? Who shall know 
the fathomless mysteries of a woman’s 
heart? 

Hours had passed when Mr. Jones 
suddenly opened his eyes, and asked, 
“Has any body seen any thing of the 
boat yet?” 

I looked over the side, and, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, caught sight of a boat 
drifting by us, bottom upward. 

The Second Mate actually laughed. 
“T knowed it,” said he. “I told ’em 
the boat couldn’t live in that sea. And 
if you had gone with them fellows, it 
would a’ been all day with you by this 
time.” 

He relapsed again into silence and 
apparent insensibility. .When next he 
spoke, his mind was evidently wander- 
ing. “I tell you,” he suddenly cried, 
in a voice that startled us with its wild 
intensity, “that d-—— chronometer’s 
wrong, and we’ll be ashore before morn- 
ing. And if that pretty young creetur’s 
drowned, I'll drown the old man myself: 
so help me God.” 

The night passed slowly on. The 
wind gradually lulled, and the sea per- 
ceptibly went down. “ Daylight will soon 
be here,” cried Dick: “we shall be sav- 
ed yet.” 

Mr. Jones raised his head, and looked 
out into the night. The calm and reso- 
lute look had returned to his eyes. “I 
see the dawn, boys,” he said: “stick by 
the ship. The sea’s going down, and 
you’re as safe as if you was ashore.” 

“We won't go ashore without you, 
Mr. Jones,” said Mary. “TI will nurse 
you day and night, until you are well.” 

“Nursin’ won’t do me no good, Miss 
Mary,” he answered. “You needn’t 
take me ashore. I'd a great sight rath- 
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er be hove overboard, as soon as the 
breath’s out of me.” 

“It’s growing light fast,” said Dick, 
after another pause. But the Second 
Mate never opened his eyes. 

“ Miss Mary,” he whispered, in a faint 
voice, “I’m agoin’ now. Just let me 
hold your hand, if you don’t mind.” 

She placed her hand in his, and a tear 
dropped on the hard, red face of Mr. 
Jones. 

Dick and I did not venture to approach 
nearer to the awful presence of Death. 

“I’m dyin’, Miss, but [’m d, glad 
of it. I couldn’t have lived without the 
sight of you; and I’m happier now than 
I ever was before.” 

The tears fell again, and the sweet 
girl bent over and touched her pure lips 
to the forehead of the dying man. 

A bright smile softened his stern, worn 
face. “May God Almighty pay you for 
your goodness,” he whispered, huskily. 
“IT don’t know where I’m agoin’ to, but 
if ever you come there, you’ll let me look 
at you sometimes, won’t you? I'll nev- 
er bother you, but I could not bear to 
have you cut me.” 

A dull report came floating from the 
invisible shore. 

“There’s the gun,” cried Mr. Jones. 
“ They see our light ashore, and they'll 
have a surf-boat here before long. Good- 
by, Miss Mary. You'll make it all right 
for me up aloft, I know. Tell ’em I 
obeyed orders, and done my duty by 
the ship. Tell ’em you kissed me when 
I was adyin’. They won’t be hard on 
me, if they know that. Make somebody 
take the mate’s log-book ashore. He 
was all right; but d—— the lubber that 
wrecked his ship with a fair wind. Let 
me look at your eyes once. My God! 
how I have loved ——”’ 

And the Second Mate was dead. 
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IN AND UNDER GUANAJUATO. 


E had seen what remains t~ be 

seen to-day of the great min of 
San José de Valenciano—the mine of all 
mines of the world, when Humboldt saw 
it; had climbed its massive walls, in- 
closing and dividing acres upon acres of 
outworks —walls which were built, like 
the Pyramids, to defy the assaults of 
time, and will last centuries beyond our 
day—and seen the great piles containing 
millions of tons of low-grade ore, and 
the grand /iro, 2,200 feet indepth. This 
vast shaft, thirty-six feet in diameter, oc- 
tagonal, and laid up in masonry and ce- 
ment as smooth as the walls of a house, 
poured out an almost unbroken stream 
of silver for three hundred years: the 
aggregate being more than $800,000,000 
in value. We had looked down into this 
great shaft five hundred feet; and drop- 
ped stones into the black water which 
fills it up to that point, and floods all the 
galleries, drifts, and tunnels, whose ag- 
gregate length is said to be greater than 
that of all the streets of Guanajuato, and 
heard echoes as loud and startling as 
the report of a six-pounder cannon come 
crashing back. We had fired our pis- 
tols down the /ro, and been rewarded 
with returning echoes, which caused a 
painful ringing in our ears for days there- 
after. The votive offerings of the pious 
miners — who, centuries ago, were gath- 
ered to their fathers —in the chapel, had 
been duly admired, and the usual number 
of sorry jests had been made on the pict- 
ure of the man who fell down the /7ro, 
and, when about half-way to the bottom 
—say 1,100 feet, Joco mas 6 menos — 
bethought himself to call for the assist- 
ance of the Virgin, who instantly re- 
sponded by stepping out of the wall and 
arresting his descent, to such a degree 


that he went through the remainder of 
the journey as quietly as an infant drops 
to sleep, and landed at last on his feet 
at the bottom, without a bone broken, 
and not even troubled with a rush of 
blood to the head. There were men in 
our party who dared to doubt the whole 
story, and even wanted to bet, with the 
pious Father on duty that day, that there 
never was any such man in existence, in 
spite of the documents and the picture, 
to which he pointed triumphantly, as the 
most conclusive and irrefutable evidence 
of the truth of the tradition. 

So we passed out through the rickety 
old gate in the massive wall into the 
great court-yard, and rewarding, with a 
medio apiece, the bright-eyed, ragged 
little boys who had been leading our 
horses up and down in the sunshine, to 
cool and dry them, as is the custom in 
Mexico, mounted and galloped back to- 
ward the city. Past the great church 
which crowns the height, and was built 
and supported for centuries from the of- 
ferings of the miners who gathered there 
every morning to offer prayers for pro- 
tection from the dangers which every 
moment threatened them in their labor 
in the depths below; through the desert- 
ed streets, lined with ruined houses of 
what had once been a town of not less 
than 25,000 people, all dependent for a 
livelihood, in some manner, on the now 
drowned -out mine; over steep hills on 
roads once beautifully paved, but now 
broken up and going to ruin, like every 
thing else, we made our way, once more, 
back into the bustling, living city of to- 
day. 

We passed the strong-walled, gray- 
stone Castillo del Grenaditas—now a 
prison —and looked up at the hooks on 
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which the heads of Padre Hidalgo and 
his patriot companions-in-arms were ex- 
posed for twelve years, until the savage, 
vindictive Spaniards were driven from the 
land ; then down at the great stone which 
Hidalgo’s Indian soldier carried on his 
back as an impenetrable shield, while he 
crawled on his hands and knees up to 
the massive wooden gates and set them 
on fire, leaving the remnant of the two 
thousand Spaniards who had garrisoned 
it to the mercy of the long-waiting patri- 
ots, who rushed in through the flames 
and carried the fortress by assault. Sol- 
diers of pure Indian blood, clad in white 
uniforms, with red plumes in their hats, 
and bright American breech-loading ri- 
fles in their hands, stood at the gate- 
way, and falling into line, while the trum- 
pets and the kettle-drums filled the air 
with the wild din of the martial music of 
Cortez and Pizarro, presented arms with 
a machine-like precision as we galloped 
past. Across the ravine which leads 
down under many ancient stone-arched 
bridges, through Marfil, a suburban city, 
composed of silver-beneficiating aczen- 
das, each of which is—and must be, for 
the safety of its inmates —a high-walled 
fortress, capable of resisting the attack 
of any thing less than a regular army, 
and up and down the narrow, winding 
streets of Guanajuato we galloped, only 
checking our speed when we reached the 
Presa, at the upper end of the ravine, at 
the foot of the Bouffa, on the southern 
side of the town, and looked about us to 
admire the Pompeiian villa-like and very 
beautiful houses of the rich families of 
the district, which stand there, surround- 
ed and overlooked by gardens in which 
bloom, with rare luxuriance, all the glo- 
rious flowers of this tropic clime. 

The bells of the great church upon 
the Plaza ring out sharp and clear for 
two minutes uninterruptedly, then cease 
abruptly. It is the feast-day of some 
favorite saint, but the law is explicit, 
and General Antillon—the Governor of 
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Guanajuato —is inflexible in its execu- 
tion: for two minutes may they ring, 
and not a second longer. Time was 
when the Church was all-powerful in 
Mexico: when, backed by the Inquisi- 
tion, it ruled with unrelenting rigor the 
consciences and the actions of the peo- 
ple. In those good old days, the bells 
rang from morning until night on sucha 
day as this, and long processions of ec- 
clesiastics and devotees bore the sacred 
Host through the streets, while the peo- 
ple dropped on their knees, and with un- 
covered heads did homage. Woe to the 
impious man who dared to stand erect 
when such a procession passed! But, 
to-day, all is changed. The doors of 
the palace of the Inquisition are closed, 
and a bronze-hued Cromwell of Aztec 
blood and indomitable will sits where 
Cortez sat, and compels the Church to 
yield to the laws of the Republic an 
obedience as implicit and abject as it 
once demanded and received for itself. 
No religious processiun can walk the 
streets to-day; and here in Guanajua- 
to, where the Church handed Hidalgo 
over to the executioners to suffer a cruel 
death, a priest may not even walk the 
streets, alone, with shovel-hat or flowing 
gown, on pain of fine, imprisonment, and 
labor in the chain-gang. The cloister 
doors were closed some years ago on 
the recluses; and to-day, where cowled 
monk and veiled nun once told their 
beads and did penance for their sins, 
school children, bright, intelligent, and 
happy, are taught from books which 
the Inquisition banned, and in place of 
monkish legends on walls and gateways, 
read: “God has appointed Labor to be 
the Sentinel of Virtue ;” “Ignorance and 
Slavery are twin-brothers: gain Knowl- 
edge, and be free.” Verily, Time hath 
his revenges, and these are of them! 
We halted, at last, at the hacienda of 
the Serrano Mine. Within the high- 
walled inclosure is the mouth of the tun- 
nel, which runs straight into the bluff 
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side of the mountain, and intersects the 
tiro, or perpendicular shaft, at a depth 
of six hundred feet from its mouth above. 
Entering cars, which run along a rail- 
road-track, we curled down, and were 
drawn away into the dark, damp depths 
of the mountain for a long distance. 
Then the cars stopped; and, provided 
with candles, we got out, and picked our 
way over the slippery planking to where 
the tunnel cuts into the “vo. This great 
shaft is six-sided, thirty feet in diameter, 
and laid up in masonry and plastered 
smooth, like its greater brother at the 
Valenciano. Taking hold of a rope we 
leaned out over the edge, and looked up- 
ward toward the blue sky—a sexagonal 
patch of which could be seen through 
the six hundred feet of the ¢/vo above 
us. A huge cable of the maguey, or 
aloe fibre, stretched from the surface of 
the earth above us—where it was wound 
up and down upon a malacate—down 
through the ¢éve past where we stood, 
into the black depths eight hundred feet 
below. Holding fast and looking into 
the abyss, we could see flaring torches 
appearing and disappearing at the bot- 
tom, and, after a time, could make out 
the dim outlines of some great, opaque 
object ascending slowly toward us. At 
last this object reached the level of the 
tunnel in which we stood, and was haul- 
ed by the attendants, with long poles 
with iron hooks at the end, into the tun- 
nel, and allowed to settle down in a 
large, shallow reservoir, or sink. It was 
a rawhide water-bucket, about eight feet 
high by six broad, and shaped exactly 
like one of the great earthen jars in 
which the Japanese tea is shipped to 
our market. As it touched the bottom 
of the tunnel it began to collapse, the 
water flowing out over the top, around 
which there is an iron ring to keep the 
mouth always extended ; and soon it lay 
flattened out upon the ground—a mere 





mass of half-transparent hide. The pull- 
ing of a bell-wire communicating with 
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the outside world above, caused the ca- 
ble to start again; and the water-bucket 
—holding several hogsheads when filled, 
but now a flaccid, dripping mass —as- 
cended to the surface, and disappeared. 
Another signal; and with a wild, hissing 
noise, enlarged by the echoes into a 
great surge of sound, a burning rocket 
came tearing down the /7re, lighting it 
up for an instant as it passed, and, rush- 
ing into the lower depths, exploded with 
a terrific crash hundreds of feet beneath 
us. Another and another followed, and 
then there was a pause. Our attend- 
ants told us that something really grand 
was coming. We doubted the possibil- 
ity of any thing more grand than what 
we had already witnessed being in store 
for us, but looked and listened. We 
could see that a ball of some dark sub- 
stance—our attendants said it was a ball 
of dry maguey fibre, four feet in diameter, 
saturated with liquid resin—was being ~ 
swung out on iron hooks over the mouth 
of the ¢va. This ball was ignited with 
a torch, and after it had become com- 
pletely enwrapped in flame, the cry of 
“Look out! look out!” (in Spanish) 
echoed through the chamber, and we 
saw the great, blazing globe come rush- 
ing like a destroying comet toward us. 
Down, down it came, and, with a roar 
like the loudest thunder that ever star- 
tled mortal ear, the flame trailing behind 
it twenty or thirty feet, dazzling and 
blinding us with its lurid glare, it shot 
past us, and went bounding and crash- 
ing into the black, cavernous depths be- 
low. Startled, stunned, deafened, blind- 
ed, several of the party retreated from 
the brink, and refused to witness a repeti- 
tion of this stupendous subterranean pyr- 
otechnic exhibition. Two other fire-balls 
were lighted, and sent roaring down the 
tire, each appearing to waken the echoes 
with added force, as they shot past us 
like the lightning-bolt, and with a more 
blinding glare. I doubt if one could be- 
hold the equal of this scene, above or 
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below ground, in a life-time of travel. I 
never witnessed any thing to be com- 
pared with it for a moment, among all 
the works of men. 

Our party were now satisfied with 
what they had seen, save myself, and 
turned back in the cars, to return to day- 
light. For myself, I was anxious to wit- 
ness the primitive process of mining, in 
vogue to this day among the silver min- 
ers of central Mexico, and so determined 
to descend to the lower levels. A young 
Mexican engineer from the city of Mex- 
ico, recently sent out to superintend the 
Serrano, volunteered to go with me, and 
we started, with Indians—bearing light- 
ed torches of maguey fibre twisted into 
a thick, stiff rope, and dipped in melted 
resin—before and behind us, down a 
winding and devious way, not connected 
with the main shaft, or ¢7vo. For some 
hundreds of feet, we descended rude lad- 
ders, the rungs of which were round, un- 
dressed sticks, tied to the side poles, or 
supports, with thongs of rawhide; then 
down steps cut in the rock, daubed with 
clay, and wet from the incessantly drip- 
ping water, and so slippery that it re- 
quired constant care and the use of stout 
stocks with sharp iron points—which we 
carried to steady our steps —to prevent 
our pitching headlong into the abyss. 
Through many a winding gallery —fol- 
lowing the dip of the vein where the rich 
pay-rock was worked out, in places so 
low that we could hardly stand erect; 
and in others widening out into high, 
arched galleries, from which thousands 
of tons of ore had been taken many years 
ago, winding, and turning in and out, up 
and down, until we had lost all idea of 
the points of the compass—we journeyed 
on until it seemed as though the end 
would never be reached. The air be- 
came more and more dense and stifling, 
and the perspiration poured from us un- 
til our clothing was saturated, while our 
limbs trembled with exhaustion; and still 
we were descending deeper and deeper 
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into the bowels of the earth. At last, 
we reached a gallery in which men were 
at work, blasting ore from the vein— 
there about six feet wide —drilling well 
enough, but using the miserable soft 
powder of the country, and throwing out 
but small quantities of ore at each blast. 
We went back again, and descended still 
deeper into the earth, passing the en- 
trance of great chambers in which we 
saw fires burning, and women and little 
children gathered around them, cooking 
food for the miners, and doing the usual 
work of the household. 

Then we passed a gallery where a 
large number of horses and mules, used 
in the mine, were feeding. These poor 
creatures are let down by slings through 
the great //ro, and never see the blessed 
light of the sun again—working, year out 
and year in, in the everlasting darkness, 
until sight has fled from their useless 
eyes, and death at last comes to their 
relief. The poor, dumb sufferers turned 
their eyes toward the terches as we pass- 
ed, but seemed not to see the bearers, 
so unused were they to the light. At 
the next turn, we emerged into a huge, 
black cavern, with a great well. or reser- 
voir, in the centre: this was the bottom 
of the “ve. Into this reservoir the wa- 
ter from all the levels above is drained, 
and here the great buckets of rawhide— 
such as we saw above—come to be fill- 
ed. As we stood there. one of them 
came down, and sinking into the water, 
was filled in an instant, and commenced 
at once to ascend, distended to its utmost 
capacity by the weight of its contents. 
There were many galleries and drifts 
branching out from this common centre, 
and we heard the reports of blasts, the 
clink, clink, clink of the sledges upon 
the drills, and the voices of the miners 
Files of Indians bear- 





in all directions. 
ing rawhide caryas, filled with ore, upon 
their backs, held in place by a broad 
strap across their foreheads. and bend- 
ing beneath their burdens. came out of 
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the darkness in all directions, and flitted 
past us as silently as ghosts, on their 
way up toward the surface of the earth. 
We went down still some two hundred 
feet, at a sharp angle, following the dip 
of the vein, and stood at last in the 
lower level. 

The scene around us now was novel 
to a degree. Water came in from every 
crack and crevice in the rock, and only 
incessant labor could prevent its flood- 
ing all the workings of the mine. As 
this is far below the bottom of the ¢#ra, 
where the reservoir is located, the water 
must be carried up to it. Straight pine 
logs, bored through, from end to end, 
with augers, “pump-log” fashion, run 
from the bottom of the workings up, at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, along the 
foot- wall of the vein, to the reservoir 
above. Each of these logs is about fif- 
teen feet in length, and through it plays 
a straight piston, with a swab at the low- 
er end, and a short cross-handle at the 
upper. Two stalwart Indians, naked as 
they were born, sit on the wet rock, at 
the upper end of each log, and, bending 
forward, and rising upward to their feet, 
in concert, push and pull the piston-rod 
back and forth, by main strength, utter- 
ing a low half-sigh, half- groan, at each 
lift. Their skins glisten with the per- 
spiration, which pours from every pore } 
and it is evident that the labor must be 
severe, to the last point of endurance; 
and yet we are told that these poor fel- 
lows work incessantly at these rude 
pumps for twelve hours in succession, 
every day of their lives. Their compen- 
sation, as their work is unusually severe, 
is greater than that of other laborers in 
Guanajuato: they earn fifty cents each, 
per day. They eat, drink, sleep, live, and 
die in the depths of the mines —rarely 
going up to daylight oftener than once a 
week, as long as their work lasts. Most 


of them have families, and must sustain 
them also upon the $3 per week which 
they receive. Their food is a thin gruel, 
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made from maize, coarsely ground ; for- 
tillas, also of maize, and a few /rijoles, 
or colored beans— perhaps once a day. 
Not a very stimulating or strengthening 
diet, one would say; but, then, on Sun- 
days, if business is good at the mines, 
and work steady, it is varied by a little 
meat —say, the half of a bullock’s head, 
the dried head and neck of a sheep, or 
goat, or a bullock’s shin-bone and foot, 
costing a cuartilla, or three-cent piece, 
for the entire family. We saw thousands 
of people in the market-place last Sun- 
day, buying such luxuries. 

When a revolution occurs, it is quite 
likely that these poor men will be forced 
into the ranks of the forces of the ambi- 
tious scoundrel who has gotten it up for 
his own benefit; and if they are not killed 
on the field, they may return to find the 
mine idle, the proprietors ruined, and 
starvation staring their families in the 
face. Then, very likely, they will take to 
the highway, and, after a short career as 
robbers, find themselves in the hands of 
the Government troops, with a speedy 
trial, and the certainty of being called 
upon to walk out to the suburbs in the 
gray dawn of morning, and stand against 
a wall, with crucifixes in their hands, 
while the platoon before them takes de- 
liberate aim, and waits the word which 
is to signal their departure from this 
world, its toils, and sufferings, and disap- 
pointments. All, or nearly all, of these 
men served in the army during the late 
campaign against the French and Impe- 
rialists; and many of them show the 
scars of bullet, lance, or sabre wounds 
on their naked bodies. They must give 
something from every week’s earnings, 
too, to the church, when they go there 
on Sunday to kneel and pray for protec- 
tion from the dangers which beset them 
every hour of their lives. A great rock 
fell down in this chamber. on the left, a 
few weeks since, and crushed to death 
or maimed a dozen men and boys ; and 
the offerings in the church were doubled 
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on the next Sabbath. And yet these 
men are cheerful withal, and laugh and 
chat in a quiet, subdued way with each 
other, in the midst of all their danger 
and toil, and reply to our questions po- 
litely and courteously. 

There is nothing like timbering in any 
of these mines, as timber is not to be 
had; and accidents must be of common 
occurrence. The miners work in gangs, 
who have a small share of the proceeds 
of the ore taken out, in addition to their 
wages, and this stimulates them to great- 
er exertion, and renders watching by 
overseers unnecessary. At the end of 
the week, a vescate is held in the inclos- 
ure at the Aactenda, and the ores are 
sold in lots to the bidder who whispers 
the highest sum into the ear of the sales- 
man, who stands in silence under an 
umbrella in the centre of the yard, while 
the miners, standing by their respective 
piles, make the air ring with their elo- 
quent praises of the quality and value of 
that in which each is specially interested. 

There are some points where men are 
working, which are not drained by the 
hand -pumps which we have described ; 
and these are kept free by Indians, who 
bale the water with calabashes, or gourds, 
into pig-skins. The skins are taken off 
the animal entire, save an opening at the 
throat, the flesh and bones having been 
beaten into a jelly with a club, in order 
to force it out at so small an opening. 
When the water is in the skin, it has the 
full outline of the natural animal; and 
the naked Indian with one of these upon 
his back, held on by a strap arownd his 
forehead, crawling up the slippery rocks 
to empty it into the great reservoir above, 
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resembles, as seen in the light of the 
flaring torches, a monster tarantula, or 
some monster born of the fever-racked 
brain of a delirious patient, rather than 
any thing human. 

We visited half a dozen other points 
of interest in the mine, observing the dip 
and thickness of the ledge, its casings, 
and other matters not interesting to the 
general reader; talked a few minutes with 
the women and bright-eyed, naked little 
children, in the caves where the cooking 
and sleeping were going on, and then 
commenced our long, toilsome, winding 
ascent to the level of the tunnel again. 
When we emerged, at last, into blessed 
daylight once more, dripping wet from 
perspiration, faint and exhausted with 
the heat and climbing, the sun was just 
going down behind the mountain, in the 
west, and the day was at its close. We 
galloped down the arreyo toward the 
city, and, at the Presa, saw the beauty, 
wealth, and fashion of the town, driving 
in carriages, up and down the faseo, or, 
in gay parties, lounging under the veran- 
das, or promenading in the lovely gar- 
dens of the private residences, on either 
side — visiting, flirting, and watching the 
passers-by. Music, and song, and laugh- 
ter rippled on the ear; and the soft air 
of the tropical evening was fragrant with 
the breath of flowers. The world is very 
beautiful, and life a pleasant thing, to 
these favored dwellers in fair Guanajua- 
to. Do they know aught of, or ever give 
a passing thought to that other life, with 
its incessant care and toil, and danger 
and vicissitude, which is going on, far 
down in the dark, damp, hot depths of 
the earth, beneath their feet ? 





THE PACIFIC COAST COD-FISHERY. 


“WHILE LILIES BUD AND BLOW.” 


While lilies bud and blow, 
While roses grow, 

And trees wave greenly in the sun— 
Wave greenly to and fro; 

And ring-doves coo and coo, 
And skies drop dew, 

And th’ throstle pipes above the nest 
His wee mate broods upon: 
How can one choose but sing 
Of joy, love—every thing! 


While the north wind sobs and grieves, 
While the trees drop leaves, 
And scentless, budless meadows lie 
Bare to the beating rain ; 
And the birds are grown and flown, 
And the nests are lone, 
And love, like closing day, 
Grows cold, grows old and gray: 
How can one help but sigh, 
While night draws nigh, 
And darkly runs the river to the main! 


A little plat where showers 
May bring forth flowers, 
Poppies, mandragora, and all sweet balm! 


Ah me! 


who can but smile? 


Only a little while, 
And hearts forget to ache 
And eyes to wake ; 
The grass clasps softly velvet palm with palm 
Above the quiet breast, 
And Hope, and God's white angels, know the rest! 


THE PACIFIC COAST COD-FISHERY. 


OT long after the discovery of 
“mines ”’ in California, the Pacific 


N 


States and Territories came to be re- 
garded as a country of vast material re- 
sources, aside from the beds of golden 
sands and mountains rich with precious 
metals. 


Among the multitude of adventurers 
who came hither were a class of indus- 
trious, energetic, and hardy men, who, 
from childhood, had passed their time on 
board the pigmy fishing- vessels, amid 
the gales, fogs, and rough seas of the 
Atlantic, varied only by brief respites at 
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home among friends and companions, 
who shared their precarious earnings. 
The change from the life of a mariner to 
that of a miner was not always congenial 
to these men, whose hereditary avoca- 
tions were of the sea. Some restless 
spirits, unsuccessful in gold- hunting, 
longed to be again afloat. For this rea- 
son, there was no lack of e€perienced 
hands ready to embark in any marine 
venture, even in those gold-digging days. 

As early as 1851, two brigs and two 
schooners were fitted out from San Fran- 
cisco on sealing and sea-elephant voy- 
ages to the coast of Lower California, be- 
sides several small craft, scarcely larger 
than the ordinary plunger. Inthe spring 


of 1852 five vessels sailed from the same 
port, on like voyages; and several fine 
“New London smack-schooners” were 
engaged in catching the fish found along 
the coast, which were deposited in the 
vessels’ we//s and brought into port alive. 

Cray-fish were also caught about the 


Santa Barbara Islands, and transported 
to San Francisco in the same manner. 
But these vessels proved too expensive 
for the limited business in those days, 
and were soon diverted to more lucrative 
employment. Moreover, as years passed, 
the catching and vending of fish in the 
California markets became the work of 
the Italian fishermen ; and they, with the 
Chinese, at the present day, monopolize 
this branch of industry. 

The first vessel fitted out to catch fish 
for salting and drying was the schooner 
Astoria. She sailed in the fall of 1852, 
on a short cruise among the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands, where were caught those 
larger species of fish known as Califor- 
nia rock-cod, kelp-fish, or red-fish, etc., 
which were split, salted, and dried; and 
when sold in the markets of the Pacific 
metropolis, passed for cod-fish, or dry- 
fish, and were at that time highly prized 
by those New England Californians who 
relish a cod-fish dinner, or fish-balls for 
breakfast. 
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In the spring of 1853, the Astoria was 
dispatched on a northern fishing-voyage, 
and sailed for the North-west Coast; but 
was unsuccessful in finding the main re- 
sorts of the objects of pursuit, and, in a 
heavy gale, the vessel sustained damage, 
and returned to port. From that time 
no particular effort was made to search 
out the real cod-fish grounds, till 1863. 
Early in the spring of that year Captain 
Turner, in the brig Zimandra, sailed 
from San Francisco for the Amoor Riv- 
er, (coast of eastern Siberia) with a car- 
go, which was landed there, except twen- 
ty-five tons of salt, that had been taken 
aboard for curing fish, should he succeed 
in finding good fishing- grounds on his 
return passage. 

After leaving the Amoor, he sailed 
down the Gulf of Tartary, to latitude 48°, 
and anchored near the shore of Sagha- 
lien Island. Here he found the genuine 
cod quite plentiful. They were abundant 
in the gulf, near this latitude, upon rocky 
bottoms, where the depth did not exceed 
seventy fathoms, or shoal to less than 
ten. The weather was pleasant, and 
they had but little wind, if anchored 
under high land; but when lying off 
the low land, or in range of the mount- 
ain gulches, they frequently experienced 
strong breezes, that came from the shores 
of Saghalien. The fishermen pursued 
their business successfully, occasionally 
changing their anchorage, by way of ex- 
ploration of that portion of the Tartary 
Gulf lying near the parallels of 48° and 
49°, till the middle of July, when the fish 
left the ground, and were not again met 
with. 

Captain Turner then made the best of 
his way to the Okhotsk Sea, and fished off 
the southern coast of Kamtchatka, near 
the river Bolshaya, where he completed 
his catch of ten thousand fish, and re- 
turned to San Francisco. 

Such was the beginning of the Okhotsk 
Sea cod-fishery. The following seasons 
of 1864-5 found the indefatigable Cap- 
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tain on the same ground, in the same 
vessel, accompanied by quite a fleet from 
San Francisco—schooners, and brigs, 
and barks—which were all successful in 
taking good “fares.” In the spring of 
1866, Captain Turner, knowing that the 
fleet would again go to the Okhotsk Sea, 
and fearing that, on their return, the 
supply of cured fish would be more 
than equal to the local demand, dispos- 
ed of the 7imandra, purchased a small 
schooner, called the Porpoise, and, hav- 
ing obtained some information in rela- 
tion to the fishing around the Aleutian 
Islands, sailed for that region. After 


reaching the latitude of Juan de Fuca 
Strait he closed in with the land, passed 
through Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and 
along the outside coast as far as Sitka. 
Thence he sailed to Omega Island, where 
he found convenient harbors, secure from 
all winds, and myriads of fine cod about 


its shores. Here he quickly completed 
his cargo, and returned to San Francis- 
co, after an absence of four months. 

From 1866 the fishery has steadily 
increased up to the present time; the 
larger vessels generally going to the 
Okhotsk Sea, while the others fish about 
the Aleutian and Choumagin Islands. 

Although our cod- fishing enterprise 
may be regarded as in its merest in- 
fancy, still, it has become a business 
which is already systematically prose- 
cuted. The largest vessels employed 
are about three hundred tons, but the 
average is about sixty tons. Those of 
the largest class carry a crew of from 
eighteen to twenty-four men, including 
officers; and the smaller muster from 
eight to fourteen: all of whom go on 
shares, except the cook, who gets regu- 
lar monthly wages. On account of the 
large number on board, quarters are pro- 
vided both forward and aft; the former 
being spacious enough to serve as a 
sleeping and cooking apartment, as well 
as a mess-room for all hands. 

The outfit for the voyage consists of 
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provisions for the crew, salt, in bulk, for 
curing the fish, hooks, lines, boats, boat- 
anchors, and a large rope-cable, not less 
than 250 fathoms long, to which is at- 
tached an anchor and fifty or sixty fath- 
oms of chain, expressly for riding at 
anchor in the open sea. All being in 
readiness, the vessels sail on their sum- 
mer voyages about the first of April, and 
return the following September or Octo- 
ber. 

The “Okhotsk fishing-ground”’—as 
termed—reaches from off Bolshaya Riv- 
er, (lat. 53° N.) south to Cape Lopatka, 
(lat. 50° 55’) and extends seaward, from 
the Kamtchatka shore, twelve to twenty 
miles, over a depth varying from eight- 
een to forty fathoms. About the Aleu- 
tian Islands, the vessels usually anchor 
in from thirty to fifty fathoms. 

Whoever has seen a large fishing-fleet 
riding to their hempen cables, far out at 
sea, rising on the crested waves, and fall- 
ing again into the yawning chasms, alter- 
nately disappearing from view, has be- 
held ascene of peculiarinterest. ‘“ Blow 
high, or blow low,” the gallant little ves- 
sels rear and plunge to their anchors 
through strong winds and combing seas, 
unless compelled to seek shelter from a 
gale of more than ordinary violence. 

The daily routine of duty performed by 
the crews of the multitudinous fleet dis- 
plays a degree of activity and hardihood 
which must elicit some respect for this 
class of our seamen. At an early hour 
all hands are called, when coffee is served; 
after which, the boats are hoisted out, 
each being furnished with an anchor, 
hooks and lines, and a pair of sculls. As 
soon as a boat strikes the water, one 
man jumps in, and away he pulls, a dis- 
tance of one, two, or three miles, when 
he lets go his anchor, throws over his 
lines, and begins his day’s work. After 
fishing for three hours or more, he hauls 
up his anchor, and returns to the vessel 
to get his breakfast and put on board 
what fish may have been caught. Break- 
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fast being over, away go all the boats, 
each manned by one person, who returns 
from time to time, as occasion requires, 
to discharge his load of fish. 

In this manner the work goes briskly 
on till late in the afternoon, when all 
hands come on board in time to “take 
care of the fish” caught through the 
day. This part of the work is perform- 
ed systematically, and with great rapid- 
ity. The Captain and Mate (or one of 
the experienced men) act as “splitters 
and salters,” or superintend that partic- 
ular part of the work; then there are the 
“throaters”’ and “headers.” First, the 
“throater” takes the fish, “cuts across” 
and “rips it down,” and passes it to the 
“header,” who breaks the head off, takes 
out the entrails, and passes it to the 
“splitter.” The splitter splits the fish, 
and takes out the sound bone, passing 
it to the salter, who attends to salting 
and packing them away in the hold. 
Then the boats, or “dories,” as they are 
called, are hoisted in and “nested,” when 
the day’s fishing is over. During the 
night “anchor watches” are kept by the 
men, each standing one hour; unless 
night-fishing is carried on, when the 
watches are arranged accordingly. And 
thus goes on the work from day to day, 
till the cargo is completed, or the season 
terminates. 

The great loss of life and property 
among the fishing- fleets that resort to 
the George’s Shoals and the Banks of 
Newfoundland, in the Atlantic, is not a 
matter of surprise, when is taken into 
consideration the numbers of passing 
vessels, the thick and boisterous weather 
that prevails, and the close proximity of 
the fishing-vessels. Then again, every 
fishing craft has scattered about her, 
during the day-time, ten or more boats, 
thickly dotting the expanse of ocean for 
leagues in every direction. The men in 
the boats, too, leave and return to their 
respective vessels in thick weather as 
if by instinct, having no compass to guide 
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them; and there is no lack of instances, 
where the solitary fisherman in the tiny 
dory leaves his vessel in the dense fog 
—and that is the last seen of him! It 
may be well to mention, that several of 
the largest vessels from San Francisco 
are under foreign flags, and manned by 
Kanakas, who receive monthly pay in 
lieu of a share. In such instances the 
fishing has been done in whale - boats, 
under the charge of an officer. 

For a vessel with twelve or fourteen 
men to catch with single lines and “take 
care” of three thousand fish in a day, is 
reckoned good work; and one thousand 
“will pay.” 

In the Atlantic, where the cod have 
become comparatively scarce, trolls are 
used. A troll is a stretch of line five to 
six hundred fathoms long, with short 
lines and hooks attached to the main 
one, at each interval of a fathom. When 
using them, two boats, with two men in 
each, attend to setting each one, as it 
has to be stretched along the bottom, 
then anchored, and buoyed at both ends. 
This being done, two men in one boat 
attend it: one man, as rower, pulling the 
boat, while the other underruns the troll, 
and takes the fish from the hooks. But 
fish being so abundant on the Pacific 
coast, it is the opinion of many of the 
most intelligent fishermen that trolls will 
not come into general use with them for 
many years. 

The cod-fishing fleet of the last year 
numbered five barks, one brig, and fif- 
teen schooners, with an aggregate of 2,- 
669 tons, and employing 280 men. Con- 
sidering the vast extent of prolific cod- 
fish banks that are already known, as 
lying between the American and Asiatic 
shores; the mild and pleasant weather 
prevailing during summer in those re- 
gions, and the little risk of life and prop- 
erty in comparison with the “grounds” 
of the Atlantic, it is not unreasonable to 
expect, that, following the destiny of the 
whalemen, but a few years will pass be- 
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fore the greater portion of the large fleets 
that now crowd the George’s Shoals and 
the Banks of Newfoundland will double 
Cape Horn, and ply their craft either 
about the peninsula of Kamtchatka, the 
islands of the Aleutian chain, or in vari- 
ous places throughout the whole extent 
of Behring’s Sea. The many advantages 
to be derived by the fishermen of the 
Pacific over those of the Atlantic, are 
too obvious to be questioned. It is well 
known that both cod and mackerel, on 
the Eastern sea-board, have greatly de- 
creased in numbers within a few years, 
and that the mackerel-fishery is no lon- 
ger profitable, if prosecuted on any con- 
siderable scale. The meagre “fares” 
of cod now brought from the “Grand 
Banks,” together with the great loss of 
life and property — principally by collis- 
ions, as navigation by steam and sail in- 
creases—make the final results of these 
voyages of hardship and inordinate risk 
quite discouraging. 

On our side of the Continent, the pe- 
culiar dangers of the Atlantic are almost 
entirely avoided: the fishing-banks be- 
ing remote from any great thoroughfare 
of passing vessels. Neither is there as 
much wear and tear; for the weather is 
less boisterous, and the best fishing- 
grounds are nearer the shores, where 
there is much less rough water than on 
banks exposed to the whole sweep of the 
ocean. Good harbors, that would afford 
a shelter to any number of vessels that 
may engage in winter fishing, are also 
plentiful. And, when the ships return 
to port, the climate of California, during 
the dry season, is unsurpassed for “ mak- 
ing fish,” and not subject to the annoy- 
ance of summer showers, which, too 
often, in our New England towns, have 
been the cause of turning nearly the whole 
Sunday’s congregation out of church, to 
“pile up fish,” to prevent them from be- 
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ing spoiled byrain. There is a diversity 
of opinion, however, as to the best at- 
mosphere for drying fish —some main- 
taining that the latitudes of Oregon, and 
Washington Territory, are better than 
farther south: if such should prove true, 
there is ample room, in either State or 
Territory, to dry all the fish of the Pa- 
cific, and enough material close at hand 
to build fakes, fish-houses, store-houses, 
wharves, and even the vessels, if desir- 
ed, while the indispensable salt is pro- 
duced in abundance about the borders of 
San Francisco Bay, and in the lagoons 
along the northern coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

It has frequently been said that no re- 
munerative market could be found for a 
heavy supply of fish, if brought to our 
ports. The same idea, in relation to lum- 
ber and grain, was once before advanced 
— both of which products, at the present 
time, are regarded as two great resources 
of wealth, upon our coast. 

The reader need not be a prophet to 
foresee, that, of necessity, the supplies of 
dried fish for the Catholic countries of 
South America, and our Western States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, as well as 
the whole coast of the Pacific, must be 
produced from the northern waters roll- 
ing between the shores of Asia and 
North America. The railroads will fur- 
nish easy transportation to the interior ; 
and the quick passage from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, insures low freights in 
that direction. It is found, too, that the 
salmon of the Pacific shores are taking 
the same place in the Eastern markets 
that the mackerel once did. Hence, we 
predict that, at no very distant day, the 
principal cod-fishing fleets of the At- 
lantic, combined with that of the Pa- 
cific, will whiten the northern seas, from 
Mount Saint Elias to the Western Ku- 
riles. 
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LD BOB was a fatalist, and the 
() most cheerful of philosophers. 
The things which happened were not 
only things which mst happen, but 
they were the very best things which 
could have occurred under any possible 
combination of circumstances. Most 
people who knew him said that he was 
“not quite right, but—innocent, you 
know,” and touched the forehead signifi- 
cantly. It is, however, not unusual for 
philosophers to be misunderstood ; and, 
if they are true philosophers, they bear 
even this most cruel dispensation of Fate 
with equanimity. But it is quite possi- 
ble that Bob never comprehended such 
a situation, for he was himself so firmly 
convinced by his own logic that it seemed 
but natural that others should be equally 
impressed. And then, too, his cheerful 
acquiescence in the decrees of Provi- 
dence seemed to clothe him, in his own 
estimation, with “a little brief authority” 
in the disposition of events. 

The subject of this sketch did not at- 
tain to a wrinkled visage and grizzled 
wool—for he was an. African—in any 
miraculous or preternatural manner. Yet 
he was a/way’s old, or, at best, his youth 
was a merely chrysalis state of existence, 
taking homely, but cheerful color from 
the quiet life he led, and the simple things 
heknew. It was age, and age alone, that 
made him a philosopher, by giving digni- 
ty to his magnanimity and wisdom; but 
perhaps not the first instance where old 
age has not only converted, but re -cre- 
ated, the most commonplace of mortals 
into a philosopher, a sage — perchance 
a poet. In thinking of Old Bob and oth- 
ers I have known like him, I can but ad- 
mire the admirable system of recom- 
pense maintained by Nature. When she 
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sends that most unwelcome of all of her 
visitors, Old Age, she gives him power 
only to destroy those things for which 
he can in full measure compensate. It 
is true, he hangs before the eyes a misty 
curtain, through which all outward things 
become invisible or indistinct; sounds, 
also, lose definiteness and character; he 
puts little tremors into the knees, irreso- 
lution into sturdy feet, and irresponsi- 
bility into hands that were wont to labor 
skillfully ; he cracks the voice and bows 
the form, but, at the same time, he has 
taken away the desires which made the 
perfection of these things necessary, and 
adds a peculiar power of enjoyment, that 
receives little aid from external or mate- 
rial things. This last seems so peculiar 
and definite that I have sometimes fan- 
cied it should be added to the number of 
the senses, as being a natural heritage, 
which is attained in old age as wisdom- 
teeth are in maturity. It is an inestima- 
ble gift, and, under its beneficent influ- 
ence, the countenances of old people oft- 
en present pictures of happiness which 
no other age can supply. 

Bob’s character never seemed com- 
plete, except within the shadows of the 
brown, weather-stained domicile which he 
called his home: so much of the history 
and character of the inmates was written 
on even the rough exterior. There was 
a suggestion of black, instead of brown, 
about the color of the house—a little dim 
and faded, as if the rain had washed some- 
thing out of, instead of into, the boards. 
Weather-stains are always at least semi- 
transparent; and beneath the most som- 
bre coloring, there is a suggestion of the 
crude material, which paint renders im- 
penetrable. Bob's house seemed to have 
put on a garb of everlasting mourning, 
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without being in the least oppressed by 
it. During the long summer days the 
door stood hospitably open; although, 
to be sure, few visitors sought ingress 
there, except the sunbeams and the 
breezes, which brought the fragrance of 
the wood and meadow with them. The 
one window, besides giving expression 
to the house, was a pretty accurate index 
of the material well-being of the inmates, 
as well as a tolerably correct calendar of 
the seasons. During seasons of compar- 
ative affluence, a well-preserved shawl, or 
a coat which was yet capable of doing 
much service, filled unglazed spaces in 
the sash ; but there were times when the 
merest shreds and rags flaunted in deris- 
ion of Old Bob’s poverty. These ex- 
crescences became larger as the cold 
became more intense ; and when the re- 
morseless wind carried off the exterior 
layer, a fresh oblation would be offered 
from the inside. I never could quite un- 
derstand how this quiet old couple man- 
aged to break so much window- glass, 
and have had my suspicions that they 
did it in order to display their ingenuity 
in supplying the deficiency. Atone side 
of the house were a few acres of potatoes 
and corn, which Bob cultivated some- 
what assiduously, but philosophically. 
If, for instance, his hoe should chance to 
strike a stone, he would stand Jost in the 
contemplation of some unknown subject, 
which this had, perhaps, only seemed to 
suggest. A lively young Irishman would 
probably have done in an hour the work 
which Bob consumed a day in doing. 
But it mattered little. He had evolv- 
ed much cheerful philosophy during the 
slow process, and, possibly, more nearly 
attained happiness in this humble way 
than you or I do in our more ambitious 
efforts. He conscientiously took his af- 


ter-dinner szes¢a outside the door, in the 
sun, when the weather was warm enough 
to permit of his doing so; and Aunt 
Rose’s tin- ware, which occupied with 
him an old bench which bore traces of 
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artistic designs with a jackknife, was 
hardly more shining and resplendent than 
Old Bob’s wrinkled face. With the ex- 
ception of another philosopher, for whom 
an Emperor could do nothing but stand 
out of his sunshine, I think Bob’s enjoy- 
ment of the sun was exceptionally in- 
tense. 

He was one of that class of peculiarly 
improvident persons to whom faith is 
vouchsafed in full measure. But when 
Bob said, “ Providence will provide,” he 
had in his mind the sturdy and some- 
what corpulent figure of Squire Lee, 
whose well-filled larder Bob believed to 
be stocked with a supply of provisions 
on purpose to meet his individual wants. 

During the winter Bob employed his 
time chiefly in making “boonders:” a 
peculiar kind of scrubbing-brush made 
entirely of wood. When there was noth- 
ing to eat in the little cabin, Bob filled 
his basket with these brushes, and plod- 
ded cheerfully of through the snow, 
secure of disposing of his wares advan- 
tageously among the farmers’ wives in 
the neighborhood. It was Bob’s firm 
belief that nobody could “keep house” 
properly unless he had a supply of the 
brushes of his manufacture. His chief 
patroness, however, was Mrs. Lee, who 
he always expected would purchase, z# 
toto, such of his wares as remained after 
his other customers were supplied. At 
such times Mrs. Lee invariably asked him 
“how he got along this cold weather.” 

And Bob, thawing out his shriveled 
old hands in an ecstasy of delight before 
the genial glow of a generous old-fash- 
ioned kitchen fire, would reply, “ Pretty 
well, pretty well, missus ; the Lord takes 
mighty good care of this old darkey,” 
and then might add, as an after-thought: 
“‘Now, there’s Rose, she ain’t got no 
faith, This mornin’ she wants some 
pork mighty bad, and says she ’spects 
she’ll have to beg for it. You know we 
ain’t no such kind of poor folks as that ;” 
and Bob would assume an expression of 
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superiority which befitted the occasion. 
‘No, no,” he would continue, in a queer, 
cracked voice, which was not without an 
echo of half-forgotten melody in it, “no ; 
I tell Aunt Rose that we’ve allers been 
*spectable folks, and must maintain our 
’spectability.” During the foregoing 
oration he would shake his head with 
an air of mild defiance at the luxurious- 
looking pies and cake which were being 
taken out of the oven. But Mrs. Lee 
always waited for the final appeal, which 
she knew would come. “Providence 
will provide, and Rose will get her pork, 
that’s sartin,” Bob would say at length, 
picking up his basket preparatory to his 
departure. He always said it with a 
half-subdued chuckle, and an appealing 
glance at Mrs. Lee, as if he was sure 
that she could not withstand the pious 
appeal, although she couldn’t fail to see 
through the piety. Unless Mrs. Lee had 
a heart as obdurate as Pharaoh’s, she 
must have yielded to such an adjuration. 
Various other things, besides the tid- 
bit specified, always found their way into 
the spacious basket, and Bob would joy- 
fully return home with his faith in a 
bountiful Providence fortified, and glow- 
ing with a generous enthusiasm as he 
reflected that Mrs. Lee’s pantry and 
dressers attained their speckless sanctity 
because it was her particular good fort- 
une to own an unlimited supply of Old 
Bob’s brushes. 

He had certain other claims to the 
substantial generosity of the Lee family. 
They had always been the potential “our 
folks ;” and perhaps it was to the famil- 
iar knowledge gained in boyhood, that 
the success of an art attained in old age 
was due. This was the possession and 
practice of miraculous powers, in a very 
mild degree. Irfdeed, it was chiefly con- 
fined to the power of finding various 
farming implements and household uten- 
sils that went astray ina strangely erratic 
and perplexing manner, especially during 
the pleasant summer weather. In these 
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singular manifestations, Bob’s walking- 
stick played an important part. It was 
an unpretentious, unsuspicious - looking 
stick —as rough, and, at the same time, 
as stout a one, as one would chance to 
find in a day’s walk through the forest. 
But, under Bob’s direction, this particu- 
lar cane (for he solemnly averred that 
none other would do it) indicated the 
direction in which the lost article was to 
be searched for. It was generally infal- 
lible, but only when taken in conjunction 
with Bob’s personal miraculous powers ; 
for, when the family remonstrated with 
him, as they often did, upon the absurd- 
ity of hiding what he only could find, he 
utterly ignored, or failed to comprehend 
the insinuation, and professed inability 
to account for the mystery. 

But a circumstance occurred one day 
which seemed to crown his reputation 
for successful divination. 

It was midday, at midsummer. There 
were no breezes abroad, nor any sound 
or motion to break the infinite stillness. 
Bob sat on the old bench, in the sun- 
shine; he was leaning slightly forward, 
with his hands on his oak stick—the 
same which was used as a divination-rod, 
upon occasion. His eyes were fixed on 
the dim horizon, and occasionally, as his 
staff swayed gently from one side to the 
other, he would smile and nod his head, 
as if there were sights and sounds in that 
far country which he appreciated. 

Suddenly, there were sounds of hurry- 
ing feet, and then the rustle of a dress, 
in the narrow garden-walk between Bob’s 
growing corn, on one side, and his wife’s 
blooming marigolds and “ragged sail- 
ors,” on the other. 

Bob came back from dream-land, and 
stood with his old, battered hat in his 
hand, bowing politely to Miss Caroline 
Lee, before she reached the door. 

“ Nice day, Miss Car’line. Can Bob 
be of any service ; lost any thing, now?” 

“‘ No—yes !” replied his visiter ; add- 
ing anxiously, “ Has Gracie been here?” 
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“No; now we hain’t seen any thing 
of the little lamb u..3 bessed day.” And 
Bob showed the whites of his eyes, in 
intense approval of the “lamb,” or the 
day, or perhaps both. 

“Good Lord! you don’t mean to say 
that the child is lost?” ejaculated Rose, 
whose mind was somewhat quicker than 
Bob’s. 

“ We've been looking for her an hour, 
and can’t find her,” replied Miss Lee, 
who had turned slightly, and was look- 
ing off in the middle of the meadow, 
where the blue water of a little lake was 
glinting in the sun. 

“What do you suppose has come to 
her?” said Bob, probably by the way of 
conversation, for the silence was grow- 
ing ominous. 

“ The garden-gate was open, and we 
found her sun-bonnet ——” 

There was no need to complete the 
sentence: all three so well knew the 
little path that led from the garden-gate 
down to the water’s edge. 

“That chil’ ain’t in the water, now, 
Rose; you mind,” said Old Bob, as he 
watched the flutter of the young lady’s 
dress up the path which led to the farm- 
house, and saw the family and the farm 
people hurrying down to the lake. 

“Don’t know ’bout that,” said Rose, 
incredulously. “’Twan’t fur nuffin that 
I woke up last night cryin’ ; jest so twas 
when the Parson’s Maggie died. O, 
dear! what a sight of trouble folks do 
have;” and Rose’s sympathetic apron 
went up to her eyes. 

Bob, himself, was nearly shaken out of 
his equanimity. It did not seem to be 
just the right thing, that the quiet waters 
should have closed so peacefully over 
the pretty baby-face. An old black hand 
was at work among the grizzled wool, 
trying to spell out, as it were, this de- 
cree of Fate, and make it a corollary to 
his cheerful philosophy. But the effort 


was unavailing; so he turned his atten- 
tion to a matter nearer at hand, and tried 
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to impres:; upon Rose some doctrines of 
resignation. But this effort was also un- 
successfil. Suddenly he stopped, medi- 
tated, aid turned a round pebble, which 
was lying in the garden-walk, over and 
over again, with the toe of his boot. This 
was a somewhat difficult operation, as 
there were nine chances out of ten that 
the s one would become fastened in some 
of the numerous holes of this merest 
apology for a boot. But Bob’s philoso- 
phy had all been evolved while perform- 
ing some mechanical operation, until his 
mind seemed in an inalienable way con- 
nected with his hands and feet. The re- 
sult of this process was the following: 

“That Miss Gracie’s a mighty nice 
chil’, a wonderful chil’ ; but — yesterday 
I see her drivin’ the cat by its tail, and I 
don’t b’lieve she’ gone and drown her- 
self, nohow.” 

Bob’s reasoning was inconsequent. It 
seemed to be derived from an innate idea 
that it was only the angelic children who 
came to sudden and premature death. 

On the strength of this happy convic- 
tion, he set off cheerfully toward the great 
house. Nothing but tremulous echoes 
were awakened in the desolate house, as 
he stopped there for a moment. 

“Lord, Lord! don’t b’lieve that ere 
chil’ is drownd, more nor nothing,” and, 
to show that he was quite himself, and 
not at all excited, Bob hid away several 
important kitchen utensils. It would not 
have been human nature to have neglect- 
ed such an opportunity to do a stroke in 
the way of business. 

“ Folks what have to work for a livin’ 
must some do one thing, and some an- 
oder,” remarked Bob; “if I don’t sow 
in the seed-time, where’s I goin’ to get 
any harvest ?” 

As the echoes refused to solve the 
problem Bob walked away, with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction predominating. But 
when he reached the well, in spite of his 
profound belief that no harm had come 
to the pet and darling of the household, 
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he stopped to look into it. He only 
saw in the crystal depths an old and 
somewhat anxious face, which strangely 
contradicted his happy belief. In the 
garden he stopped to look at the vege- 
tables, and stooped to pulla weed. The 
gate stood open, and he muttered some- 
thing about “sich keerlessness,” and 
went slowly and half reluctantly down 
the path which led to the lake. His cane, 
that wizard’s staff, which was the hum- 
ble means of his gaining an honest live- 
lihood, struck obliquely upon a round 
stone, and fell from his trembling hands. 
Bob stopped for a moment and medi- 
tated, and then slowly shuffled off toward 
aclump of garden-lilies. The staff point- 
ed toward them, and habit is the superi- 
or power, which we obey in exigencies, 
as well as in the natural course of events. 

The lilies were of those wanderers 
from the garden which display a surpris- 
ing adaptability for wild life—taking with 
a wanton willfulness to unrestrained and 
lawless ways. In their rank luxurious- 
ness, they overgrew the weeds upon 
whose province they encroached, and 
rooted out the quiet grasses, the right- 
ful owners of the soil. Narrow, ribbon- 
like leaves rose in dense and verdant 
clusters, and fell outward by their own 
flexibility and weight into natural and 
not ungraceful curves. From each cen- 
tre rose spikes of coarse, yellow, inodor- 
ous flowers. They still retained a flavor 
of garden civilization and culture, but it 
was of that kind to which the natural 
odor of wild thyme and clover is infi- 
nitely preferable. There was a little isl- 
and of these in the green and close-crop- 
ped pasture-field, and hens, those errat- 
ic bipeds, were fond of taking morning 
strolls, and afternoon rambles, in the 
vicinity. 

Bob knew their habits well, for many 
a hatful of eggs had he carried away 
from such insecure resting-places ; and 
was duly thankful to the kind Providence 
which provided such highly relished lux- 
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uries. Indeed, the cane did seem to 
possess miraculous powers, for the lilies 
would to-day have been forgotten but 
for it. There were five minutes of unsuc- 
cessful search: he lifted the lily-leaves 
carefully with his stick, but no hidden 
treasures were revealed. Suddenly his 
countenance glowed, for there they were 
—six of them—white and pearly, which 
bespoke their freshness and adaptability 
for future flapjacks or fritters. But it 
was not the eggs, fresh as they were, 
and with the history of future good things 
written so legibly to him on their fragile 
shells, that caused him to utter an ex- 
clamation of delight; for, on beyond 
them, in the sunlight which his stick had 
let in among the shadows, was a brown, 
chubby hand, from which had fallen 
withered buttercups and daisies. Gracie 
was rubbing her blue eyes gravely open, 
as if she were not sure that her strange 
surroundings were not part of the fairy- 
land where she had been wandering. 
Ten minutes later, when Bob was 
standing in the centre of an admiring 
group, he dilated on the merits of “that 
cane,” and moralized on the usefulness 
of even such a “worn-out vessel” as 
himself. Neither did he fail to indicate 
the obvious moral, that a sufficient de- 


gree of faith would have saved a world 
of anxiety and trouble. 

This simple incident was the grain of 
mustard-seed which presently grew into 


such fair proportions that it became, in 
Bob's estimation, little less than a mira- 
cle, and overshadowed much ot his con- 
versation. And from the story he went 
off into pleasant, drowsy moralizing and 
generalities. It was like the voice of 
the cricket, not melodious or tuneful in 
itself, but with, nevertheless, its own 
blithe, irrepressible little chirrup, which 
told the story that a cheery spirit will 
last longer than summer verdure, or 
youthful freshness and vigor. 

Bob continued to “trust in Providence, 
and to keep A/s powder dry ~ —that is. 
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to help himself whenever the exigencies 
of the case demanded it, and he could 
find an opportunity of doing so. He of- 
ficiated, for a year or two, in the impor- 
tant capacity of “oldest inhabitant ;” 
and it is to be feared, that the demoral- 
izing influence of office affected his char- 
acter for veracity, for he reported each 
winter snow-storm to be more severe 
than any which had previously occurred; 
the freshets were more devastating, but 
the summers never grew hotter. 

One day, he was found seated on his 
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favorite bench, where he had sat through 
the sunshine of so many summer days ; 
his head was resting against the weather- 
beaten cabin which had sheltered him. 
His half-closed eyes seemed fixed upon 
the dim horizon: there was a smile 
caught and tangled among the wrinkles, 
as if he had seen visions of plenty, and 
an eternal sunshine of content, before 
he passed to the borders of that other 
land. And his staff, dropped from his 
powerless hands, pointed silently toward 
the little country church-yard. 
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N the good old days, when Placer- 
I ville was in its glory, and when gold 
was obtained not in pennyweight drib- 
blets, but by the pound-weight, few men 
in that mining camp were doing so well 
as Lanty Spelman and myself. Coming 
home to our tent early one Saturday 
afternoon for the purpose of cleaning our 
week’s gold—we got three pounds’ weight 
of it that week—we lit our pipes and 
lounged idly. This is the miner’s usual 
preliminary to action, at once recuper- 
ative and cautious. “That,” said I, af- 
ter a pause, “that was a narrow escape 
you had this morning, when the bank 
caved in as you were getting into the 
drive.” 

“Pretty sharp, wasn’t it?” smiled 
Lanty; “but I’ve been so used to nar- 
row escapes in my time that I’ve come 
to look upon these matters as second 
nature. I never told you of a fight I had 
with a wild boar once, did 1?” 

“No.” 

“Tt was pretty rough, I tell you,” said 
Lanty, shaking the ashes out of his pipe 
and plunging into his story: 


The first time that I ever attached 
myself to a boar-hunting expedition, 


was in 18—, now thirty years ago, the 
hunting- ground being one of the Nav- 
igator’s Islands. The Navigator’s are 
nowadays pretty much resorted to by 
all sorts of holiday-makers, but at the 
time I speak of Captain Hill and myself 
were the only two White Men living on 
these islands, having been cast ashore 
on one of them by the wreck of the 
Nantucket, from New Bedford, during a 
whaling-voyage in the Pacific. The na- 
tives were very friendly, and, when we 
had been living for some weeks among 
them, would often take Hill out with 
them in their hunting excursions; while 
I, a lad of only eighteen, was not yet 
deemed sufficiently seasoned to endure 
the fatigues of a hunting campaign, and 
was always left behind—an arrange- 
ment, by the way, which I did not relish. 
At last I resolved, indeed, to be one of 
the very next hunting party, the grum- 
bling and fears of the hunters to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I had not long 
to wait. 

A party was made up for going to the 
mountains, many miles inland; for the 
valleys and undulating ground at the 
foot of the mountains were the favorite 
resort of wild hogs. Those were always 
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occasions of considerable importance, for 
a hunting party was usually composed of 
forty or fifty men, young, strong, and act- 
ive, who carried provisions for several 
days, lest the chase should prove unsuc- 
cessful. Days, therefore, were spent in 
preparation, when the women were con- 
stantly at work preparing the commis- 
sariat. Preliminaries over, at last, the 
expedition started-at dawn, accompanied 
by a multitude of dogs, all barking with 
such anticipating zeal as made the woods 
hoarse with the echoes. 

It was a beautiful morning, and, like 
all mornings in the tropics, the air was 
cool and refreshing; the birds chirped 
and fluttered about so happily, as to have 
filled one’s heart with responsive pleas- 
ure. The very glistening of the silvery 
dew, as it bespangled the grass and flirt- 
ed with the sunbeams, had something 
about it of indescribable felicity. 

We mustered fifty young men, each 
armed with a sharp, iron-pointed spear ; 
and after two days’ marching arrived on 
the hunting- grounds. But the mount- 
ains, so called, were no mountains at all, 
being nothing more, indeed, than table- 
land of ordinary elevation, retaining the 
characteristics of the low country, in 
soil, grass, shrub, and tree. Properly 
speaking, there are no mountains in the 
island, but there were what pleased us 
better: namely, herds of swine, whose 
ancient progenitors had been debarked 
years ago by Captain Cook, with a view, 
no doubt, to colonization. The colony 
was, indeed, in quite a flourishing state, 
both as regards the numerical strength 
of the population, and the thriving con- 
dition of its individual members, and 
must have realized, in sooth, the most 
sanguine hopes of its beneficent found- 
er. 

Long before we came near to these in- 
teresting colonists they sniffed approach- 
ing danger, as we knew by their snort- 
ing and grunting; for, inured to savage 
warfare, their outposts had been on the 


alert, and conveyed intelligence of our 
approach, when a precipitate retreat, on 
their side, was the immediate and simul- 
taneous result. On our side, small de- 
tachments, of six or seven men each, 
were called out, with instructions to 
skirmish, harass, and, if possible, sur- 
round the fugitives. At this juncture, 
Hill— who led a division, and to whose 
command I was assigned—recommend- 
ed me to keep in the rear, observing that 
though hunting wild hogs was excellent 
sport, it was not any the less dangerous 
to persons inexperienced in such advent- 
ures. 

“Therefore,” said he, “keep at a dis- 
tance until you see a chance of using 
your spear with safety to yourself.” 

On we went for about a mile, each di- 
vision followed by a full complement of 
dogs trained to the business on hand, 
when we reconnoitered a herd of about 
five hundred on the summit of a hill, ap- 
parently in profound consultation. This 
was the citadel, on which it would ap- 
pear they meant to make a final stand, 
and this citadel our men proceeded to 
invest with all possible caution, and with 
all our available force. Keeping our dogs 
in the rear, we reached the base of the 
hill, and began the ascent with a steady, 
stealthy pace. Notwithstanding the cun- 
ning and vigilance of the herd, we were 
within fifty paces of their sentinels be- 
fore they perceived us. Fancy five hun- 
dred pigs, of all sizes and both genders, 
taken by surprise, and then you can im- 
agine the tumultuous rush, the squealing, 
and the grunting that immediately fol- 
lowed! Now was the opportunity for 
the dogs. In they went, “‘earing” the 
juveniles, and holding them, while we dis- 
patched them with our clubs and spears. 
In less than forty minutes, as many 
“young slips” (as an Irishman would 
say) lay dead on the sward. No one 
knew, indeed, where the work of de- 
struction would end, had I not just then 
observed a bristly boar, of enormous 
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size, sweeping down the slope at about 
twenty yards’ distance. 

“Hurrah, my lads,” I shouted, “ here’s 
a magnificent boar; let’s have a dash at 
him!” and away I ran at top speed. 

“Come back! come back!” shouted 
Hill; “madman! where are you going ?” 

“Come on, come on!” I cried, “or 
else he'll be off,” without slacking my 
speed. While Hill and a few of the na- 
tives followed me and the boar, some 
more of our men had hand-to-hand con- 
flicts with other boars ; forit is the nature 
of these creatures to turn and fight when 
one of their number is attacked or closely 
pursued, although, if only one or any 
number of the common herd is assailed, 
their sense of chivalry does not call upon 
them to make the least resistance. On 
went the bristly beast, which, from his 
enormous size and ferocious aspect, ap- 
peared to be the great-grandsire of the 
whole herd, closely pursued by me, while 
Hill and the natives kept clamoring and 
shouting for me to come back. Mistak- 
ing their noise and alarm for the excite- 
ment of the chase, I only ran the faster, 
and was every yard gaining on the boar. 
The animal, meanwhile, unconscious that 
he had been the object of particular pur- 
suit, kept running straight ahead for a 
considerable distance, when at last, in- 
stinctively apprehending the state of af- 
fairs, he made a sudden stand. He was 
frothing with excitement and incipient 
rage; his long, coarse bristles stood 
erect all over his body, and his tusks, as 
large as a young elephant’s, overshot his 
horrid jaws. I was now within ten yards 
of the terrible monster, and it was on/y 
now that I saw the supremely formidable 
character of the adversary I had the 
temerity to pursue, and the still greater 
difficulty now to avoid. His size, as I 


have said, was prodigious, and for the 
first time I had a clear look at his dread- 
fultusks. He was standing with his side 
toward me, and watching, with that pe- 
culiar cunning and ferocity characteristic 
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of the species when enraged. I paused, 
but only for an instant, for, though struck 
with wonder and astonishment as much 
at the enormous strength exhibited in 
the animal’s structure as at his strangely 
savage appearance, it was no time for 
reflection, far less for indecision: I must 
prepare for attack or defense, perhaps 
both, for to retreat might tempt pursuit 
on the part of my adversary, and this 
would be unpleasant, perhaps dangerous, 
and certainly degrading to a sprig of 
chivalry like myself, impatient for some 
dashing adventure. Scarcely had these 
thoughts crossed my mind, when the 
boar, furious and impatient for attack, 
turned sharply round, and rushed at me 
open-mouthed. I retreated a little, for 
to attack him single-handed, with a Sa- 
moan spear, would be sheer madness. 
Hill and the natives, who were now close 
at hand, called out “to take to the near- 
est tree.” This I immediately did, and, 
fortunately, it was a large one. 

“Dodge him now,” cried Hill, “and 
keep a sharp lookout, while we try and 
divert his attention.” 

I did so, and kept going cautiously 
around the tree, closely pursued by my 
enemy, who kept dashing his tusks 
against the tree in a perfect rage, shiv- 
ering the hard bark in pieces. 

In vain did they try to set on the dogs: 
the curs only yelped and barked, but did 
not dare to “go in.” After much urging 
and a great deal of swearing, two of the 
better bred ventured forward, but only to 
be instantly mangled. One of them he 
struck on the ribs with his tusks, and 
tore out his entrails ; the other, he crush- 
ed to death under his feet. 

From this incident, together with Hill’s 
anxiety, and the absolute terror exhibit- 
ed by the natives, I perceived the mor- 
tal peril in which my absurd love of ad- 
venture had placed me. Hill and the 
others threw their spears, in the hope of 
wounding him, or at any rate of divert- 
ing his attention, but the fragile weapons 
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glanced off his bristly hide as though he 
were a rhinoceros. In fact, the furious 
monster did not notice them at all. I 
now saw plainly enough that my safety 
must entirely depend upon my own ex- 
ertions, and. that my rescue, if at all pos- 
sible, must be achieved by myself alone. 
Therefore, reversing our positions, I be- 
came the pursuer, instead of the pursued, 
and this I accomplished by running rap- 
idly round the tree, and coming within 
two feet of my enemy’s rear. I struck 
him with my spear in the flank, and 
quickly recovered my position .at the 
tree. The boar turned sharply and furi- 
ously round, but, expecting such a move- 
ment, I also took the opposite direction 
to that in which I had been pursuing 
him. 

“Bravely and cleverly done!” shout- 
ed Hill, joyously. “Be cool, my dear 
fellow —be cool, and you'll yet kill him: 
a feat which no man on this island has 
ever done, single-handed. He bleeds 
profusely; be quick and cautious, but 
do not speak, for your voice will only 
madden him, by indicating your proxim- 
ity. Give him time to bleed as much as 
possible before you make a second at- 
tempt.” 

This was cheering, and I felt doubly 
courageous, and much more confident. 
Before, it was the imperative necessity 
of making some attempt to save my life, 
which prompted the hazardous act of 
using my spear; now, I was stimulated 
by ambition and the hope of achieving a 
daring exploit. I waited several minutes 
before repeating my last attack, in the 
hope he would grow weak from loss of 
blood, and then slacken his pace ; but 
though he bled freely, there was no dim- 
inution of strength. I resolved to try 
again, and, therefore, approached him; 
but this time with more ardor and less 
prudence. I struck, but, instead of strik- 
ing in the under part of the body, where 
the hide was penetrable, the point of my 
spear struck on the ribs and glanced off, 
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without leaving a scratch. The boar 
made a rapid movement with his head 
to strike me with his tusks, which, though 
I fortunately escaped myself, struck the 
spear, and wrested it from my grasp. 

I retreated, as before. The spectators 
were dumb with horror, and poor Hill 
paled with fear. Fortunately, the size 
and circumference of the tree admitted 
of some maneeuvering. The boar, as if, 
in his turn, elated at his own dexterity, 
grew doubly furious, as he certainly be- 
came more rapid in his movements. 

“Is there any danger,” I asked, “of 
his turning and meeting me as I go round 
the tree?” 

“Make yourself easy on that point,” 
said Hill: “such a thing has never been 
known, except when he receives a fresh 
blow.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, I kept 
going around the tree at a running pace, 
as before, while my adversary, animated 
by the sound of my voice, was close at 
my heels. 

“When you see a chance, throw me a 
spear,” I said, hurriedly. 

“T’ll see to that,” said Hill; “and, ° 
meanwhile, my dear boy, keep up your 
heart.” 

Singular enough, the boar’s attention, 
during the whole of this time, had not 
been in the least diverted by the others, 
who were not more than a few yards dis- 
tant. But set, as it were, on his intend- 
ed victim, he disregarded all objects be- 
sides. 

The exertion, excitement, and heat of 
the sun caused the perspiration to run 
freely down my person, but I felt no 
symptom of exhaustion, nor even of fa- 
tigue; and the boar, though still bleed- 
ing, seemed to relax none of his speed, 
nor lose any of his strength. 

Seeing an opportunity, Hill at last 
threw me his spear, which I failed to 
catch, and it fell within six inches of my 
adversary, when the infuriated monster 
seized it in his jaws and crushed it into 
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fragments. This interesting piece of by- 
play detained him a little in his progress, 
when the opportunity was seized of throw- 
ing me another spear, which I was more 
fortunate in securing. After he had 
wreaked his vengeance in this manner 
on the Samoan javelin he resumed his 
pace, but somewhat slower than before, 
as if his brutish instinct had been a little 
appeased by the act of crunching my 
fragile weapon. Ere many minutes I 
repeated the attack, this time with cau- 
tion and precision, and struck him once 
more in the flank, inflicting a deep wound. 
I immediately made a retrograde move- 
ment, my adversary did the same, and a 
shout of applause burst from the specta- 
tors. 

“ Bravely done, once more !”’ shouted 
Hill, frantic with joy; “you've given it 
him home this time! Be cool, my boy; 
for heaven’s sake, be cool! The blood 
is coming in streams, and if he were the 
very devil he must soon feel the effects.” 

The blood did certainly flowin streams, 
and I soon began to experience the in- 
convenient effects, for the ground on 
which I was forced to run was so satu- 
rated and slippery that I was in imminent 
danger of falling, and of becoming an 
easy and unresisting victim. Still, I felt 
that to act again on the offensive by 
striking another blow, and so hasten the 
termination of the conflict, would at 
present be injudicious. Having allowed 
a certain time for this passive kind of 
warfare to have its due effect, I dealt him 
another as efficacious as the last. This 
was the only thrust by which he seemed 
to be sensibly affected, and he began to 
slacken his pace. Owing to the slippery 
nature of the ground, my position was 
now more precarious and insecure than 
ever, and I experienced a degree of heart- 
sickness that was really alarming. What 
if he should turn round, or even resume 
his former rapid pace: I should be un- 
able to avoid him. I was, even now, 
scarcely able to retain my footing ; but if, 
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maddened with pain and goaded to a last 
effort, he should concentrate his expir- 
ing strength in one desperate attack, I 
should be utterly lost. Hill saw my em- 
barrassment, and implored me to keep 
up my spirits; adding, that, as I had 
hitherto acted so bravely, it would be 
unmanly now to despond, since the con- 
flict was about to terminate in a glori- 
ous victory. 

Animated by this reminder, I resolved 
to strike another blow. “One more 
blow,” thought I; “and if I succeed in 
planting it effectively, I shall either dis- 
able him altogether, or, at any rate, suf- 
ficiently so to enable me to leave the 
tree.” I dashed at him, and dealt a 
powerful one—-plunging my spear-head 
to the wood. It completely stunned him, 
and he stood bleeding as if a knife had 
been struck in his neck. I now felt I 
could leave the tree and rejoin my com- 
panions, which I instantly did, to my own 
great relief, and amid their sincere con- 
gratulations. Poor Hill embraced me, 
declaring that “he never hoped to see 
me escape.” The natives were quite 
demonstrative in their congratulations, 
and lifted me on their shoulders, declar- 
ing I was a warrior-equal to the best on 
the island. Thus, I was made a great 
man, not so much by bravery as by 
dodging. The boar, left standing, help- 
lessly enough, at the foot of the tree, 
soon bled to death. 

Meanwhile, fifty yards away, they were 
shouting, swearing, and laughing at a 
man up in a tree. Going around the 
tree was another wild boar, like the one 
I had just been killing and dodging, 
running and chipping the hard bark off 
with his huge tusks, foaming and froth- 
ing in wild rage at some one he heard, 
but could not see; and at the distance of 
ten yards or so was a circle of young 
men, darting their spears at him, and re- 
covering them again by means of a cord 
attached to the end of the hafts. Ah! 
these natives are wise fellows. Born to 
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the business—the “pomp and circum- 
stance” of boar-hunting—when one of 
them succeeds in drawing the boar’s at- 
tention to himself, he takes to the near- 
est tree, just as I did; but, instead of 
running around the tree, as I did, he runs 
up it, with the agility of amonkey. Then 
he begins to shout, with might and main, 
to fix the attention of the boar, who im- 
mediately begins to run around the tree, 
in the hope of catching the owner of the 
voice. The man above keeps on roar- 
ing ; the boar keeps on running around ; 
and those standing away at a short dis- 
tance keep darting their spears into his 
bristly hide, while the stupid pig, at ev- 
ery blow he receives, and every sound 
he hears from above, is getting more fu- 
rious, and nearer, he imagines, to his 
assailant — forgetting altogether that the 
man in the tree is only a decoy, and that 
those standing around are his real as- 
sailants. This is a sport—the only one 
in danger of being hurt being the boar, 


who, after awhile, gets so exhausted as" 


to be capable of no resistance, and is 
easily dispatched. 

We returned, laden with the products 
of the expedition, and made a triumphal 
entry into the “Village of the Gods,” 
amid the barking of dogs, the yelling of 
little boys, and the general rejoicing of 
the whole village. It was a glorious day, 
and to be duly celebrated bya great feast. 
The hunters who had so successfully 
provided for the gastronomic pleasures 
of our friends were the objects of gen- 
eral attention; and, as for myself—I, 
who, single-handed, had killed, or shall 
I say dodged, a boar to death—why, I 
was the observed of all observers. 

Preparations for the anticipated feast 
had already been in a forward state: 
pyramids of red-hot stones were in wait- 
ing, and, beside them, heaps of leaves, 
for covering over the intended edibles ; 
to burn off the bristles, and eviscerate a 
couple of boars, and half a dozen pigs, 
was, therefore, all that remained to be 
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done. As many hands make light work, 
this part of the festive preparation was 
soon accomplished, when the pyramids 
were razed, and the boars and pigs laid 
on the red-hot stones, and then carefully 
covered up with a great heap of leaves, 
to prevent the heat from escaping. In 
two hours, the animals entire were placed 
before the expectant guests, in excel- 
lent condition, and cooked “to a turn.” 
The boar which I had slain, or rather 
dodged to death, was laid on a mat, be- 
fore a circle of chiefs, who considered 
themselves honored with my company ; 
and then began the carousing, after the 
most approved Samoan fashion. The 
oldest of the chiefs took up a piece of 
thin- edged bamboo, and with it artisti- 
cally separated the head from the trunk, 
severing the vertebral column with ana- 
tomical dexterity and dispatch. The 
head, entire, was courteously placed be- 
fore me as atrophy, and the carcass was 
dissected with equal skill and rapidity, 
and portions sent round to my less illus- 
trious neighbors. I politely requested 
that the boar’s head should be subjected 
to a similar disposition. This done, the 
feast proceeded with the utmost decorum 
and politeness, followed by copious li- 
bations of the national beverage, manu- 
factured from a shrub, the root of which 
is chewed by women, then put into a 
wooden dish, called a sao, diluted with 
water, then strained, and next poured 
into goblets of cocoa-nut shell. The 
beverage, to the use of which the natives 
were much addicted, had the color and 
taste of soap-suds, and had a narcotic 
effect, which stupefied, but did not un- 
seat reason, as do the beverages of civ- 
ilized society. 


Yet, as my friend concluded, he cast 
a glance, half wistful and half disdainful, 
at the bottle on the snelf—a look which 
I correctly interpreted, and to which I 
duly attended, as he resumed his pipe 
with dignified composure. 
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SILK-CULTURE 


HE material benefits accruing from 
- the long, dry seasons, and mild 
and equable climate of California, are 
peculiarly manifested in the culture of 
silk. The worm that spins this delicate 
fibre is exceedingly sensitive to meteor- 
ological changes, whether these be in the 
electrical conditions, the quiet, or the 
temperature of the atmosphere. It is 
liable to be fatally injured, at all stages 
of its existence, by any considerable ex- 
cess of heat, cold, or long-continued 
moisture, as well as by heavy thunder- 
storms, or other violent electrical dis- 
turbances. It also suffers readily from 
an insufficiency of sunlight, or a lack of 
ventilation. It has happened, on many 
occasions, both in European and Asiat- 
ic countries, that almost the entire stock 
of silk-worms has been killed by a long, 
cold rain; heavy and repeated peals of 
thunder having been attended with like 
effects. Protracted dampness covers the 
worm with a downy mold, inducing dis- 
ease, and often causing death. Owing 
to the injuries received, or the mala- 
dies engendered, by these meteorologi- 
cal changes and conditions, more than 
one-half the worms hatched in these 
countries die before they reach maturity. 
Nor are ‘the injuries arising from these 
causes confined to the worm itself; the 
eggs sometimes suffering to an equal or 
even greater extent. 

In Europe, it is calculated that not 
one egg in four will produce a cocoon, 
the fatality of late years having risen to 
an average of fifty per cent. among the 
peasants, or small growers, and seventy- 
five per cent. among the larger proprie- 
tors. This disease has now been prev- 
alent in the silk-growing districts of 
Europe for fourteen years, its ravages 
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having increased steadily throughout all 
that time. The entire region within a 
thousand miles of the Mediterranean, is 
afflicted with this scourge. Although 
the ablest chemists and entomologists 
have investigated the subject with the 


utmost care, they have been unable to . 


detect the cause, or to furnish any pre- 
ventive ; and were it not that fresh sup- 
plies of eggs could be procured from 
places abroad, these countries would be 
obliged to give up the culture of silk al- 
together. The annual loss from this 
cause in France alone is estimated at 
$20,000,000, the production of cocoons 
having been reduced from 25,000,000 to 
4,000,000 kilograms; while in Italy and 
Turkey the results have been almost 
equally disastrous. 

Until within the past few years, these 
countries obtained their supply of healthy 
eggs chiefly from Japan, sending there 
annually a considerable number of per- 
sons to make these purchases. The 
prices paid for eggs at Yokohama—the 
principal mart in Japan—have varied 
from $1.50 to $6 per ounce, averaging 
about $2.50 per ounce. The sum ex- 
pended there for eggs, on account of It- 
aly and France, amounted, in 1867, to 
$2,000,000, and in 1868 to double that 
sum. These eggs, which were formerly 
sent to Europe 7 the Isthmus of Suez, 
have, since the establishment of the San 
Francisco and China line of steamers, 
come this way, going forward first by 
the Panama route, and latterly by rail- 
road. 

For several years past, the California 
breeders have been sharing this traffic 
with those of Japan, the proportion fall- 
ing to the former being rapidly on the 
increase. That they will be able to mo- 
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nopolize this trade in a very short time 
seems probable, inasmuch as the Cali- 
fornia eggs have shown themselves more 
healthy, and every way superior to those 
of Japan; while our greater proximity to 
the points of ultimate distribution will 
enable us to supply all demands from 
that quarter quicker, and at less cost, 
than could be done by the Japanese 
grower. It appears that of the eggs 
sent to Europe, none raised in this State 
failed to arrive at their destination in a 
sound and healthy condition, whereas a 
large proportion of those forwarded from 
Japan were damaged to an extent that 
rendered them worthless; this result 
having been mainly due to the greater 
length of the sea- voyage, and in part, 
also, perhaps, to defects inherent to the 
eggs. In view of this experience, most 
foreign orders will, no doubt, hereafter 
be filled in California, thereby curtailing 
the product of raw silk, and retarding, 
for the time being, its manufacture in 
this State. The latter business, howev- 
er, has begun under favorable auspices, 
and with every prospect of proving re- 
munerative to its enterprising founders. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the Cal- 
ifornia grower will dispose of his eggs 
so long as he finds this more profitable 
than rearing the worms; and as there 
is little likelihood that the disease now 
so prevalent in Europe will suffer early 
abatement, it seems probable that the 
raising of eggs will for a long time con- 
stitute the principal branch of this hus- 
bandry in California. 

So deeply interested have the principal 
silk-growing countries of Europe become 
in the question of obtaining a full and 
cheap supply of eggs, that France, Italy, 
and Austria lately sent out a joint Com- 
mission to Japan, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the reason for the constantly 
increasing cost of eggs in that country, 
and whether it was due to a system of 
extortion being practiced, or to an act- 
ual scarcity arising from the ravages of 
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disease, as alleged by that people and 
Government. The latter these Commis- 
sions, after a careful examination, found 
to be really the cause, and so reported 
to their Governments. They say that a 
little before the silk-worm there begins 
to form its cocoon, a small fly deposits 
an egg upon it, which, adhering to the 
animal, is carried into the cocoon with 
it, afterward hatching out a minute grub 
that eventually destroys the chrysalis. 
This pest has been spreading rapidly in 
Japan for some years past, and, in the 
absence of any remedy—none having 
yet been found—the silk-raisers of that 
country will themseives soon be obliged 

to look abroad for eggs. 

Dr. Tryski, the Austrian Commission- 
er, says that of all the cocoons reserved 
for producing eggs the past year in Ja- 
pan, more than forty per cent. was lost, 
causing the price to advance to $4.50 
and $5 per ounce ; and yet there had al- 
ready been shipped thence to Europe 
1,300,000 ounces, at a cost of $5,850,000, 
the prospect being that the entire quan- 
tity sent away the current year would 
reach 2,000,000 ounces, costing there not 
less than $9,000,000. 

These are enormous figures, taken in 
connection with a business, or rather only 
one branch of a business, which, even as 
an entirety, Californians have been apt 
to consider as but of secondary impor- 
tance. It is almost startling to think 
that from a calling so neglected, and a 
commodity so apparently insignificant, 
we may be able to realize ina short time 
a larger sum, and innnitely greater gains, 
than from one-half of all our other agri- 
cultural productions. And this, too, from 
a business that can be readily started, 
and with little capital—that requires but 
a small amount of land, no skiiled labor— 
demanding scarcely any other care than 
that of women and children, and which, 
in any event, need not greatly interfere 
with other farming operations, the atten- 
tion bestowed upon it being called for 
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mostly at times when other matters are 
not apt to be pressing. 

Thus far the business, since it became 
fairly established, has proved generally 
profitable; and, in many cases, where 
largely engaged in and well attended, 
highly lucrative. Hitherto, California- 
grown eggs have sold readily at from $8 
to $10 per ounce, with the exception of 
a short period in 1868, when the price 
fell to $4. Since then former rates have 
been re-established, and it is not probable 
that they will again very soon recede to 
so low a figure. Should they do so, 
however, the business would still be prof- 
itable, as it was found to pay well at $6 
per ounce, ata time when the production 
of eggs was comparatively limited, and 
when a large percentage of loss resulted 
from sending them to market by a cir- 
cuitous route through tropical climates. 
Many of the eggs transmitted by way of 
Panama — the only practicable route up 
to one year ago—were hatched or killed 
outright on the voyage, owing to the high 
degree of heat to which they were ex- 
posed. 

Reverting to the early history of silk- 
culture in California, we find that we owe 
its introduction, in the first instance, to 
the late Louis Prevost, anative of France, 
and pioneer settler in this State. Accus- 
tomed to the business in his native land, 
perceiving the advantages enjoyed for 
its prosecution here, Mr. Prevost deter- 
mined upon testing the capacities of our 
climate in this respect by a practical 
trial. To this end he purchased a tract 
of land well suited to the purpose, near 
the town of San José, a portion of which 
he proceeded to plant with mulberry- 
trees. Having prepared the necessary 
food, he met with many disappointments 
in attempting to supply himself with 
worms ; several shipments of eggs, con- 
signed to him during as many successive 
years, having come to hand in a condi- 
tion that rendered them useless. Suc- 
ceeding, at last, in obtaining a healthy lot, 
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he was soon the owner of a large number 
of worms, which, to his delight, proved to 
be voracious feeders and vigorous work- 
ers ; the cocoons produced by them sur- 
passing in size, appearance, and every 
desirable quality any he had ever seen in 
Europe. From this time, Mr. Prevost: 
engaged in the business to the extent of 
his means, which, being limited, restrict- 
ed his operations at first. In the fall of 
1860 he had but five hundred eggs, which 
were gradually multiplied until, in 1865, 
the number reached 100,000 ; after which 
they increased much more rapidly. 

Meantime, other parties, encouraged 
by Mr. Prevost’s example and advice, 
had begun to experiment in this line of 
production; and, having met with inva- 
riable success, the quantity of trees, as 
well as worms, increased rapidly; the 
number of the former growing in the 
State, last year, having been estimated 
at 6,000,000 to 7,000,000. The number 
of cocoons made during that year ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000; and it is the opinion 
of competent judges that 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 will be produced the present, 
and nearly twice as many the next ensu- 
ing summer, notwithstanding the large 
prospective shipments to Europe. It is 
believed that the annual increase will be 
at the rate of sixty or seventy per cent. 
for some time hereafter. 

The counties in this State most exten- 
sively engaged in the business of grow- 
ing the trees and rearing the worms are 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara, Sacramento, Yolo, El Do- 
rado, and Nevada. Itis, however, large- 
ly carried on in many other counties,. 
there having been twenty-eight exhibi- 
tions of cocoons at the State Fair in 
1868, representing nearly every portion 
of California. Among these parties the 
largest growers were !. N. Hoag, of Yolo 
County, who had, at that time, 1,000,000 
worms; W. M. Haynie, of Sacramento, 
with 800,000 worms, and Louis Prevost, 
of San José, who was then feeding over 
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500,000 worms; and the operations of 
these parties have, since that time, been 
much extended. At present, there are 
other growers in the State not much be- 
hind these in the extent of their opera- 
tions. 

The mulberry-tree will not only grow, 
but thrives wonderfully in nearly all parts 
of California, requiring no more care in 
its culture than ordinary fruit or forest 
trees. Spots where the cotton-wood, pop- 
lar, or balm of Gilead spring up natural- 
ly, would be well suited for mulberry 
nurseries and plantations, these trees all 
belonging to the same family. 

How readily and largely this business 
of growing the eggs and cocoons can be 
made to pay, is shown by the recently 
published statements of Mr. I. N. Hoag. 
Mr. Hoag, who resides in Yolo Coun- 
ty, near Sacramento, has a plantation of 
mulberry-trees, embracing an area of 
three and a half acres. On the rst of 
June, 1868, he commenced feeding his 
worms, having finished by the 25th of 
July, when the eggs, amounting to 486 
ounces and 13% pennyweights, were all 
laid. These, excepting a few kept for 
his own .use, were at once disposed of, 
at the rate of $4 per ounce; amounting, 
with those retained, and a small number 
of perforated cocoons, to $3,920. The 
entire cost of this production, labor in- 
cluded, was but $472, leaving a net profit 
of $3,448: at the rate of $1,000 per acre. 
But a little over two months elapsed, 
from the time he commenced feeding 
until the eggs were sold and receipted 
for. The trees, in this case, had been 
grown from cuttings, planted where they 
stood, two years before. During the pre- 
ceding winter they had been cut back 
close to the ground —the tops being re- 
quired for planting —and gave scarcely 
more than half as many leaves as they 
would if they had been pruned with a 
view to promoting a more exuberant fo- 
liage. In the following month of August 
Mr. Hoag fed, from the same trees, about 
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an equal number of worms of the Jap- 
anese trivoltine variety; but not caring 
to procure eggs of this kind, he destroy- 
ed the chrysalides in the cocoons, pre- 
serving the fibre for future use. The 
silk thus obtained was donated to Mr. 
Joseph Neumann, of San Francisco, who 
has since woven it into two flags: one 
of which is destined to float over the 
State House at Sacramento, and the 
other over the National Capitol. 
Taking at random a few other exam- 
ples, we find that Mr. H. G. Ballou, of 
Yolo County, obtained, last year, (a very 
unfavorable one for the business) sixty 
ounces of eggs and twelve pounds of co- 
coons, from the worms hatched from a 
single ounce of eggs of the French vari- 
ety; his profits being at the rate of $996 
per acre of trees. T. B. Flint, of Sacra- 
mento, feeding worms hatched from less 
than three ounces of French eggs, pro- 
duced forty-eight pounds of perforated 
cocoons and two hundred and eighty 
ounces of eggs, realizing clear profits at 
the rate of $1,261 per acre. Without 
citing other instances, we may say that 
a similar success has attended the silk- 
growers generally throughout the State. 
To commence the culture of silk in 
California is now comparatively an easy 
matter. Eight or ten years ago labor 
and materials were costly, while eggs 
and cuttings were difficult to be obtain- 
ed, and every thing had to be learned by 
experiment. Now such labor as will 
serve for this business can be had at low 
rates; material for building and fencing 
is cheap, while eggs for hatching can be 
procured conveniently and at little cost, 
cuttings for planting being obtainable’at 
mere nominal figures, and even without 
charge in many places. Not much land 
is needed, though it should be of a good 
quality, and is the better for having a 
southerly or easterly exposure. Deep 
plowing and thorough cultivation are nec- 
essary at first, though the trees, after at- 
taining a few years of age, and being set 
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out in plantations, require but little care. 
The tree can be grown from the root, 
from the seed, or from cuttings—the 
latter being the most common mode of 
propagation in California. It grows in 
this State so readily and vigorously that 
no manuring is needed, the shoots set 
out in the winter yielding a considerable 
quantity of leaves suitable for feeding the 
young worms the following summer. In 
twelve months from planting, the trees 
have reached a height of ten or fifteen 
feet, with a corresponding growth of 
trunk, and are ready for regular crop- 
ping at the end of three years, being 
often cut back a year earlier. Neither 
in Japan, China, nor any European coun- 
try do the trees grow so rapidly or yield 
so large an amount of leafage as in Cal- 
ifornia, nor will they elsewhere bear such 
close and frequent stripping of their 
leaves and branches. The mulberry-tree 
in California generally attains as large a 
growth, and is as prolific of food for the 
worm at three years, as in France at five 
years. Owing to the vitality and recu- 
perative power of the tree here, the plan 
of cutting off the branches with the leaves 
on, instead of plucking the latter and 
feeding them to the worms, is generally 
practiced after the insects are a week or 
ten days old. In but few countries would 
the trees be able to recover themselves, 
and at once put forth new shoots, after 
such extensive mutilations. By this 
method of gathering the food much la- 
bor is saved, while the worm, crawling 
upon the branches, attacks the leaf in a 
natural way, insuring cleanliness to itself 
and economy of food. In supplying the 
shéots after this manner, four are first 
laid down in the form of a square, cross- 
ing each other at the ends. As fast 
as the leaves are devoured, four new 
branches are added; a rectangular pen 
being thus built up, with fresh leaves, 
and the worms feeding upon them con- 
stantly at the top. The litter, eruzie, 
and droppings now fall below, and the 
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worms are easily removed. By this plan 
ventilation is also secured — this, as well 
as cleanliness, being essential in every 
cocoonery. Incountries having a humid 
atmosphere, it is important that no débris 
of any kind be suffered to accumulate, as 
the gases generated by their decomposi- 
tion, and even the bad odors caused by 
their presence, endanger the life of the 
worms. In California, however,* such 
extreme care is not necessary, the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere counteracting de- 
composition to such an extent that no 
removal of these waste matters is called 
for during the latter half of the worms’ 
existence. 

Nothing is more essential to the health 
of these creatures than a dry climate and 
a tranquil existence. Even the leaves 
must be free from rain and dew when 
fed to them, while violent electrical dis- 
turbances always cause them more or 
less harm. In those countries subject 
to heavy rains, it is difficult to provide 
against the first of these evils; while the 
latter can in no wise be averted. In 
California,.azy rain or thunder seldom 
occurs during the season of the silk- 
worms’ active existence. In most parts 
of the State the temperature, as well as 
the aridity, of the atmosphere best suits 
the habits of these insects. Advantages 
arise, too, from the evenness of the cli- 
mate; as sudden and extreme changes, 
from which it is exempt, work to the 
prejudice of the worm. In California 
the eggs hatch spontaneously, no artifi- 
cial heat ever being required for this or 
any other purpose connected with silk 
husbandry. In nearly all other coun- 
tries, heat, generated by various artifi- 
cial means, has to be employed for dry- 
ing the leaves, or raising the tempera- 
ture of the cocoonery, involving a ne- 
cessity for much additional labor and 
expense, and interfering with effective 
ventilation. In localities where the tem- 
perature of the open air is insufficient to 
hatch the eggs, Californians may insure 
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this process by placing them in glass- 
covered boxes exposed to the sun, or in 
a garret upon which the rays of the sun 
fall during the day. Light being anoth- 
er element necessary to the health of the 
silk- worm, the long-continued and un- 
interrupted sunshine of the California 
summer fully meets its requirements. 
That it would thrive here might be in- 
ferred from the fact, that a species of 
this worm is native to the country, be- 
ing found in the interior of the State, 
breeding, and subsisting upon the wild 
lilac, the leaf of which seems to contain 
properties similar to those of the mul- 
berry - tree. 

As compared with France — the lead- 
ing silk-growing country of Europe— 
California can produce the raw material 
at much less cost than can be done there, 
notwithstanding high-priced labor. In 
California, one person can feed and look 
after 75,000 worms ; in France, this calls 
for the services of two persons. Here 
an acre of trees will feed 140,000 worms 
—a third more than the average in that 
country, whose trees also do not yield 
leaves as early. The most skillful Eu- 
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AMP “Andrew Jackson,” in the 
C southern part of Arizona, had not 
always been without that brightest star 
on the horizon of an Army Officer’s out- 
post life, “A lady in camp.” If you hap- 
pened to be of sufficiently good social 
standing, and clever fellow enough to be 
received and entertained by the officers 
of the ro1st Cavalry—which had long 
garrisoned Camp Andrew Jackson—one 
or the other of them might tell you, con- 
fidentially, lounging in a quartermaster- 
made chair under the ramdda of the 
sutler-store, as far as he knew it, the 
story of this lady. 

Vor. IV — 30. 
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ropean growers are satisfied with a net 
yearly profit of $400 per acre, while the 
California grower can safely count on 
$1,200. His cocoons yield not only more 
silk, but of a better quality than most 
others. With the rich, virgin soil of 
California no stimulating manures are 
required, such as often tend to enfeeble 
the worm and deteriorate the quality of 
the fibre spun by it. 

In regard to the reeling and weaving 
of this textile into fabrics, it will probably 
be some time before this will be exten- 
sively carried on in California. Recent- 
ly, however, a company, embracing a 
number of skillful operators, has been 
formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
silk in San Francisco; it being their in- 
tention to use whatever raw material of 
domestic growth may offer, and obtain 
the balance of their supply, should more 
be needed, from China and Japan. In 
the establishment of this manufactory, 
the silk-growers of California, having 
the assurance of a home-market for 
their fibre, will be warranted in paying 
more attention to its production than 
heretofore. 


IN CAMP.” 
Camp Andrew Jackson was a two- 
company post; and the officers of both 
companies, or the number remaining — 
after a liberal deduction by detached 
service, furlough, and sick-list — had 
congregated one day, years ago, to dis- 
cuss the chances of the Major’s arrival 
in the course of the night or the follow- 
ing day. The place of congregating was 
the sutler-store, or the vadda in front 
of it; time, between “stables” and “re- 
treat.” 

“Don’t I tell you,” asserted young 
Grumpet, in his most emphatic manner, 
“don’t I tell you that when I was in 
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Tucson, the General told me that he 
should not be able to let the Major have 
more than five men and a Corporal, for 
escort from Tucson out here; and do 
you think that Major Stanford, with that 
young wife of his—a shining mark for 
Apache arrows— would venture on the 
road, in broad daylight, with this small 
number? No, indeed. I tell you he’ll 
start out from Tucson about this time, 
reach Davidson’s Springs at midnight, 
and get in here toward morning in good 
order and condition.” 

“Seems to me I shouldn’t be afraid to 
start out from Tucson, and go anywhere 
in broad daylight, with my wife,” said 
old Captain Manson, the Post-Com- 
mander, grimly. 

An amused expression passed over the 
faces of the younger officers: every body 
in camp knew, from hearsay, if not from 
personal observation, that the Captain 
and his wife lived like “cats and dogs” 
when they were together, and that he 
would probably have let Aer go out from 
Tucson anywhere, in broad daylight and 
all alone, without the slightest fear or 
compunction, had she been in Arizona. 

“For my part,” continued Mr. Grum- 
pet, who had been assigned to the t1otst, 
and ordered to Arizona immediately after 
graduating from West Point, one year 
ago, “I shall be rejoiced to welcome a 
’ lady to the camp. One grows rusty at 
these outposts in the course of years, 
without the refining influence of ladies’ 
society— without opportunities of any 
kind for cultivating and improving one’s 
intellect and manners.” 

“The rotst has always had an excel- 
lent library, embracing books suited toa 
wide range of capacities and intellect, 
from a ‘First Reader’ to ‘Corinne’ and 
the ‘Cosmos.’ And, as far as fournure 
and manners are concerned,” continued 
the gruff Captain in a lower tone, and 
turning to the Post-Adjutant beside him, 
“why, I’m sure the Doctor and I have 
made Chesterfieldian prodigies of Tom, 
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the pup; Bruin, the grizzly ; and Chatter, 
the parrot!” 

From the laugh that followed, the Jun- 
ior Lieutenant of Company “F” knew 
that something had been said to create 
this merriment, at his expense; but he 
consoled himself with the thought that 
“old Manson” felt sore because Major 
Stanford would relieve him in the com- 
mand of the post, and probably make 
him (Grumpet) Post-Adjutant, as he be- 
longed to the Major’s Company. Left 
in command of Company “F” by the 
Senior Lieutenant’s absence, and Officer 
of the Day at the same time, Mr. Grum- 
pet felt that he had no more time to de- 
vote to this class of mortals ; so, bidding 
them a disdainful “A dieu,” he proceeded 
to his own quarters, where he arranged 
sash, sabre, and belt to the greatest ad- 
vantage on his sprightly person, and then 
awaited the summons to the parade- 
ground. 

Whatever his meditations might have 
been, as his eyes wandered over the in- 
terminable sand-waste before him, they. 
were interrupted by the spectacle of a 
cloud of dust arising in the distance. 
Quickly returning to his brother officers, 
he called their attention to this phenom- 
enon. 

“If it is not a smoke that the Indians 
are raising for a signal, it must be the 
Major with his party,” was Captain Man- 
son’s opinion. 

To Mr. Grumpet’s infinite disgust he 
could not find time to argue this question 
with his superior officer, for the arbitra- 
ry tones of the bugle called him to the 
parade-ground, and when he next found 
time to contemplate the landscape, the 
Major’s outfit was already in sight and 
slowly nearing the camp. P 

There is nothing martial in the appear- 
ance and progress of a military “outfit,” 
unless accompanied by a command: the 
rough, gaunt mules drawing the dust- 
covered ambulance or carriage, followed, 
as the case may be, by one, two, or three 
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heavy army-wagons; the jaded, worn 
horses of the escort, and the tired-look- 
ing, travel-stained men forming the es- 
cort, make a decidedly demoralized and 
demoralizing impression toward the close 
of a long journey. 

The two occupants of the elegant trav- 
eling-carriage accompanying this train 
were in a state of involuntary déshadillé, 
owing to the sand-storm through which 
they had passed early that morning, dur- 
ing which the Major’s hat and a number 
of Mrs. Stanford’s veils and wraps had 
taken to flight. Marcelita aione, seated 
beside the driver in the front of the car- 
riage, had sustained no losses; as her 
rebozo, the only outside garment she 
possessed, had been so tightly wrapped 
around her that the storm had vented its 
fury in vain on her belongings. 

Marcelita was one of those moon-faced, 
good-natured Mexican women we meet 
with in New Mexico and Arizona. She 
had probably decided in her own mind— 
though it was not very deep—that it 
was just as easy to smoke her cigarritos 
lounging on the floor of the adode quar- 
ters of Camp Andrew Jackson, earning 
thereby dos reales per day, and a never- 
failing supply of /rijoles con carne, as it 
was to perform the same amount of labor 
in Tucson, where nothing could be earn- 
ed by it, and the supplies of the dainties 
just mentioned were by no means cer- 
tain or unfailing. So Marcelita became 
Mrs. Stanford’s maid. “ Tiring-maid,” 
I should have said; only I am very cer- 
tain Marcelita would have drawn Mrs. 
Stanford’s stockings on her arms, and 
one of the richly embroidered petticoats 
over the plainer-made dresses, had the 
attiring been left to the taste and judg- 
ment of this dusky child of the soil. 

Captain Manson alone greeted the 
Major and his wife when the train drew 
up at the commanding officer’s quarters, 
the younger officers discreetly awaiting 
the morrow to pay their respects. In 
accordance with true “army spirit,” Ma- 
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jor Stanford’s quarters had been furnish- 
ed with the best Camp Andrew Jackson 
could boast of, in the way of household 
goods and furniture, when it had become 
known that he was to bring a young wife 
tocamp. Not the officers of the Army 
alone possess this knightly spirit: every 
soldier in the command is always ready 
and willing to part with the best and 
dearest in his possession, to contribute 
to the comfort or pleasure of “the lady 
in camp.” Major Stanford had not been 
with his company since the close of the 
war ; still, when the Captain courteously 
inquired whether there was any particu- 
lar individual in the company whom he 
would prefer to take into his personal 
service, the Major requested that Holly 
—who had already been an old soldier, 
while the Major was cadet at West Point 
— might be sent him. 

Holly demonstrated his joy at being 
thus distinguished by his “old Lieuten- 
ant;” and on returning to the men’s 
quarters had so much to say about the 
beauty, grace, and goodness of the Ma- 
jor’s wife, that the men immediately grew 
enthusiastic, and before tattoo obtained 
the Sergeant-Major’s permission to ser- 
enade this first lady in Camp Andrew 
Jackson, providing a sufficient number 
of instruments could be found. And 
Mrs. Stanford was awakened from her 
early slumbers by “music,” the first 
night she spent in this camp. 

There are always a number of tol- 
erable musicians to be found among al- 
most any body of soldiers. The t1orst 
had always been celebrated for the mu- 
sical talent in the rank and file of its 
members ; and though the Graces and 
the Muses had been somewhat neglect- 
ed of late years, they threatened now to 
take possession of every individual man, 
with truly alarming fervor. Indeed, Mrs. 
Stanford’s life was made very pleasant 
at this dreaded outpost in Arizona —al- 
beit in a little, cheerless room, with mud 
walls and mud floor, carpeted half with 
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soldier blankets, half with old tent-cloth. 
A wash-stand of painted. pine-wood, and 
a table of the same material in its native 
color; a bench to match; one or two 
camp-chairs, and a camp-cot with red 
blanket—representing a sofa—made up 
and completed the ameublement of Mrs. 
Stanford’s best room. But there were 
red calico curtains at the little windows, 
and a bright rug upon the table; and 
books, and the thousand little souvenirs 
and pretty trifles always to be found 
in a lady’s possession, were drawn out 
of trunks and boxes, and other hiding- 
places, to give the room a civilized as- 
pect. 

Still, it was not pleasant in this close- 
built room, with the door shut ; and open, 
the sand and reptiles drifted in promis- 
cuously. It became one of Marcelita’s 


chief duties, in time, to examine the 
nooks and corners of the apartment be- 
fore closing the door for the night, to 


make sure that no intrusive rattlesnake 
had sought admittance, and to shake up 
pillows and blankets before her mistress 
retired, to see that neither centipede nor 
tarantula shared her couch. Otherwise 
it was tolerable; even young Grumpet 
was agreeable, though he had not been 
made Post- Adjutant, but he was Mrs. 
Stanford’s most favored escort in her 
rides, and that made up for all other 
losses and disappointments. 

The country was not altogether a howl- 
ing wilderness, either: though the road 
that passed close by the Major’s quar- 
ters led into the most desolate, the most 
Indian-ridden part of all Arizona, still, 
at a point where the road made a sudden 
fall, a narrow path branched off, and 
ran immediately into a little valley, where 
grass and wild flowers were kept fresh 
and blooming, by the spring at the foot 
of the hill. It was an oasis such as is 
frequently found in Arizona, more par- 
ticularly at the foot of the mountain 
ranges; and to this spot Mrs. Stanford, 
accompanied by the Major, Marcelita, or 
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some one of the gentlemen, often bent 
her steps, at times when no Indians were 
apprehended in the vicinity of the post. 
The evenings at the garrison were ded- 
icated to quiet games of whist, or inter- 
change of the various news of the day. 
On Tuesdays, these conversations were 
liveliest ; for the mail came in from Tuc- 
son on that day, and letters from the 
different outposts and the East were re- 
ceived and discussed. 

One Tuesday there was, among the of- 
ficial papers laid on the Post-Command- 
er’s desk, an order from. Department 
Head-quarters, directing that provision 
be made for furnishing quarters to a com- 
pany of infantry. Camp Andrew Jack- 
son was to be made a three-company 
post, on account of the growing depre- 
dations of. the hostile tribes of Indians. 
It was not until weeks afterward that any 
speculations were indulged as to what 
company, of what regiment, had been 
assigned to the post; but at the hospi- 
table board of the Major’s one evening, 
after a late tea, it was the irrepressible 
Grumpet who proclaimed that he knew 
to a certainty all about the matter in 
question. Company “H,” of the 43d 
Infantry, was coming, and had already 
reached Fort Yuma, e# route to Camp 
Lowell (Tucson). 

“Then Crabtree is in command of the 
company; or has Captain Howell been 
relieved? He was on detached service 
in Washington, the last I heard from 
him,” remarked Major Stanford. But 
Mr. Grumpet interrupted: 

“There you are wrong, again; Crab- 
tree is not with them at all.” 

“Why, how’s that?” was asked from 
all sides; even Mrs. Stanford had look- 
ed up. 

Whenever Grumpet had a good thing 
he always made the most of it; and it 
was irresistibly charming to let Mrs. 
Stanford see that he knew more than all 
the rest put together. 

“Ahem! Mr. Crabtree, senior Lieu- 
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tenant of Company “H,” 43d Infantry, 
has exchanged, with the sanction of the 
War Department, with Mr. Addison— 
Charlie Addison, you know—of C smpa- 
ny “D,” 65th Infantry.” 

In an “aside” to himself, he contin- 
ued: “Well, I declare! I’ve astonished 
Mrs. Stanford by my superior knowl- 
edge. Why, she’s actually staring at 
me.” 

So she was ; or, at least, her eyes were 
wide-open, and her face was pale as 
death. 

“ Are you sick, Eva, my child?” asked 
the Major; “or do you see any thing 
that frightens you?” 

“Neither,” she answered, passing her 
hand over her face; “only tired a little.” 

“There,” putin the Doctor, “I shought 
Mrs. Stanford had baked those tarts and 
prepared the salad, with her own hands, 
to-day, and now I am certain of it; and 
I prescribe that the gentlemen immedi- 


ately depart from here, and leave Mrs. 
Stanford to rest, and her own reflec- 
tions.” 

Her own reflections ! 
ed on her fast and unbidden, when left 
alone by her husband and the rest of the 


They crowd- 


officers. Marcelita, after having repeat- 
edly assured her mistress that the house 
was free from invading vermin, had set- 
tled down on the floor, with her back 
against the wall, when she found that 
Eva paid no heed to what she said. Af- 
ter awhile she grew bolder, and lighted 
and smoked cégarritos, enjoying them to 
her heart’s content, while Eva was en- 
joying “her own reflections.” 

“My dear child, did I stay out late? 
Weall went into the sutler’s a little while, 
after taps. Did you sit up to wait for 
me?” asked the Major, kindly, breaking 
in on Eva’s reflections. 

Marcelita had started up out of a sound 
sleep when the Major had first entered 
the room, and she rolled into her own 
little tent now, into her bed, and back 
into the arms of the drowsy god, with- 
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out once thinking of scorpion or taran- 
tula. 

Weeks passed before any more tidings 
of the 43d were heard; then they en- 
tered Camp Andrew Jackson one day — 
not with fife and drum, and colors fly- 
ing, but silently, quietly ; with shoulders 
stooping under the load of knapsack and 
musket —packed all day long through 
scorching sun and ankle-deep sand. It 
was not till Eva saw the line of tents 
newly pitched, on the following day, that 
she knew of the arrival. 

“Yes,” said the Major, “they have 
come; but both Captain Howland and 
Lieutenant Addison appear very reserv- 
ed. I don’t think either of them will 
call till a formal invitation has been ex- 
tended them. Perhaps we had better 
invite them all to dinner some day—that 
will place them at their ease to visit here, 
later.” 

Invitations, accordingly, were issued 
for a certain day; but the Fates so willed 
it that the horses of Company “ F” were 
stampeded from the picket-line bya band 
of Apaches, during the night preceding ; 
and Arroyos, the guide, expressed his 
conviction that he could lead the troops 
to the rancheria of these Indians, and re- 
cover the horses taken. Although Major 
Stanford’s position as Post- Command- 
er would have justified him in sending 
some subaltern officer, he preferred to 
take charge of the expedition in person, 
leaving the post in Captain Manson’s 
hands. 

“You look pale, child,” said Major 
Stanford, bidding Eva farewell, while the 
Orderly was holding his horse outside. 
“T am almost glad, on your account, that 
the dinner-party could be put off. Your 
color has been fading for weeks, and if 
you do not brighten up soon, I shall have 
to send you back home, to your aunt.” 
And tenderly smoothing the glossy hair 
back from her face, he kissed it again 
and again, before vaulting into the sad- 


dle. 
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Accompanied by Marcelita alone, Eva, 
toward evening, set out on her usual 
ramble, following the road from which 
the path branched off, leading into the 
valley. At the point where the road falls 
off toward Tucson, she stopped before 
taking the path that led to the spring, 
and cast a long, shivering look around 
her. Wearily her eyes roamed over the 
desolate land; wearily they followed the 
road, with its countless windings, far into 
the level country; wearily they watched 
the flight of a solitary crow, flapping its 
wings as it hovered, with a doleful cry, 
over the one, single tree on the plain, 
that held its ragged branches up to the 
sky, as though pleading for the dews of 
heaven to nurture and expand its stunted 
growth. An endless, dreary waste—an 
infinitude of hopeless, changeless desert 
—a hard, yellow crust, where the wind 
had left it bare from sand, above which 
the air was still vibrating from the heat 
of the day, though the breeze that came 
with the sunset had already sprung up; 
the only verdure an occasional bush of 
grease-wood, or mesquite, with never a 
blade of grass, nor a bunch of weeds, in 
the wide spaces between. 

Farther on to her right, she could see 
the rough, frowning rocks in the mount- 
ain yonder, looking as though evil spirits 
had piled them there, in well- arranged 
confusion, to prevent the children of 
Earth from taking possession of its steep 
heights, and its jealously hidden treas- 
ures. 

Grand, and lonely, and desolate look- 
ed the mountain, and lonely and deso- 
late looked the plain, as Eva stood there, 
her hands folded and drooping, the light 
wind tossing her hair, and fluttering and 
playing in the folds of her dress. It was 
the picture of her own life, unfolding be- 
fore her: lone, and drear, and barren; 
without change or relief, without verdure, 
or blossom, or goodly springs of crystal 
water; the arid Desert —her life, drag- 
ging its slow length along; the frowning 
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Mountain — her duties, and the unavoid- 
able tasks that life imposed on her. 

With a sigh she turned from both. 
Before her lay the cool valley, sheltered 
from careless eyes, and from the sand 
and dust of the road, and the country 
beyond. Very small was the valley of 
the spring, with its laughing flowers and 
shady trees —like the one leaf from the 
volume of her memory that was tinted 
with the color of the rose and the sun- 
beam. 

“And up the valley came the swell 
of music on the wind’ —bringing back 
scenes on which the sun had thrown 
its glorious parting rays in times past, 
when life had seemed bright, and full of 
promise and inexhaustible joy. But she 
brought her face resolutely back to the 
Desert and the Mountain. 

She walked on rapidly toward the 
spring where Marcelita had spread her 
rebozo on the trunk of a fallen tree, be- 
fore starting out to gather the flowers 
that grew in the valley. 

Almost exhausted, Eva had seated 
herself on the improvised couch, but was 
startled by a step beside her. Was ita 
spirit conjured up by the flood of mem- 
ories surging through her breast that 
stood before her? 

“Eva!” 

‘Charlie, O Charlie! have you come 
at last?” But already the spell was 
broken. 

“T can not think why Lieutenant Ad- 
dison should wish to surprise me here. 
Would it not be more fitting to visit our 
guarters, if he felt constrained to com- 
ply with the etiquette of the garrison?” 

“ For God’s sake, Eva,” he cried, pas- 
sionately, “listen to me one moment; 
grant that I may speak to you once 
more as Eva—not as the wife of Major 
Stanford. Let me hear the truth from 
your own lips. . Eva, I have come here 
to this horrible, horrible country, be- 
cause I knew you were here. I came 
here to see you—to learn from you why 
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you were false to me; why you spurned 
my love —the deepest and truest man 
ever felt for woman—and then to die.” 

He had thrown his cap, marked with 
the insignia of his rank and calling, into 
the grass at his feet; and the last rays 
of the sun, falling aslant on his rich, 
brown hair, made it bright and golden 
again, as Eva so well remembered it. 

“False!” she repeated, slowly, as 
though her tongue refused to frame the 
accusation against him; “you were false 
—not I. Or was it not deceiving me — 
to tell me of your love; to promise faith 
and constancy to me while carrying on 
a flirtation—a correspondence with an- 
other woman ?” 

“You can not believe that, Eva, any 
more than I could believe what Abby 
Hamilton told me—that you had left 
your aunt’s house without telling me of 
it, purposely to avoid me and break ev- 
ery tie between us—till a package, con- 


taining all my letters to you was handed 
me the day we marched from Fort Leav- 
enworth.” 

“Those letters had been taken from 


my desk in my absence. But I had in- 
trusted Abby with a note for you, when 
I was called to my sister’s bedside. And, 
was it not Abby with whom you were 
seen riding?” 

“Yes—to meet you at Mr. Redpath’s 
farm; and I afterward sent you a note, 
through her, to which there came no an- 
swer save that package of my own let- 
ters.” 

“Why, then, did you go from me? 
Had you so little faith in me, so little 
love for me, that you could make no ef- 
fort to see me? Was it so great a task 
to write me a few, short lines?” 

“Then none of my letters have ever 
reached you? O, Eva, my darling—my 
lost one—can you not feel how my heart 
was wrung, how every drop of blood was 
turned into a scorching tear, searing my 
brain and eating my life away, when day 
after day passed, and no tidings came 
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from you? I was on the point of desert- 
ing the command, of bringing ruin and 
disgrace on myself, when a brain fever 
put an end to my misery for the time, 
and I was carried to Fort Lyons, as they 
thought, only to be buried there. When 
I returned to Leavenworth on sick-leave, 
I was told you were gone, and your aunt 
took good care not to let me know where 
to find you. She had never liked me; 
but I could forgive her cruelty to me, 
did: not your wan face and weary eyes 
tell me that my darling girl has not 
found the happiness I should have sac- 
rificed my own to have purchased for 
her.” 

Eva bowed her face in her hands, and 
deep sobs seemed to rend her very soul, 
but no word passed her lips. 

“Then your life has been made a 
wreck, as well as my own, Eva?” he 
continued, wildly—almost fiercely. “Is 
it right that it should be so: that we 
should be robbed of all that makes life 
sweet and desirable, by the wicked acts 
of others? Must we submit? Is it too 
late ——” 

“Too late,” echoed Eva; “you forget 
that I am the wife of another. We must 
submit. Do not make the task harder 
for me than it is, Charlie; promise nev- 
er, never to come to me again.” 

“TI promise,” he said, kneeling beside 
her, and bending over her hand. “Here 
at your feet ends my wasted life; for I 
swear to you that I will never go back 
into the world that lies beyond this camp. 
But if you believe now that I have been 
true to you and to my faith, then lay 
your hand on my head once again, as 
you did years ago, before we part for- 
ever.” 

“Forever.” For an instant the hand 
he had reverently kissed was laid loving- 
ly on his soft, wavy hair ; then Eva arose, 
leaving him with his face buried in the 
damp grass, and the shades of night fast 
gathering around him. 

An Orderly with a letter for Mrs. Stan- 
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ford had been waiting for some time at 
the quarters. It was from Major Stan- 
ford. 

“You went out with the Major this 
morning, did you not, Tarleton?” she 
asked of the man. 

“Yes, Madame; and the Major sent 
me back with dispatches for Captain 
Manson, and this letter for you.” 

The Major wrote: “ Arroyos’ opinion, 
after closely examining the tracks of the 
absconding Indians, is, that we had -bet- 
ter wait for reinforcements before attack- 
ing their rancheria. Keep Marcelita in 
your room. I know how timid you are. 
If you prefer to have a guard nearer to 
your quarters, send your compliments to 
Captain Manson—he has my instruc- 
tions. We shall probably return to- 
morrow, by sundown. Till then, ‘be of 
good cheer.’” 

“There are more men to be sent out 


to-night?” asked Eva of the gray-head- 


ed soldier. She had always shown par- 
ticular regard for this man; so he an- 
swered more at length than he would 
have ventured to do under other circum- 
stances. 

“Yes, Madame ; and I heard the men 
say down at the quarters, that the new 
Lieutenant who came with the Infantry 
was to take charge of the scout.” 

“Very well; tell Holly to give you a 
cup of tea and something to eat. Say 
to the Major that I shall not be afraid 
to-night.” 

“Thank you, Madame.” 
military salute, he retired. 

Her husband’s letter lay unheeded on 
the table, and Eva was still in the dark 
when Captain Manson entered the room, 
some time later. Marcelita brought can- 
dies; and the Captain, pointing to the 
letter, said: 

“The Major is very anxious that you 
should not feel the slightest fear to-night. 
I hope you have worded your answer so 
that he will not have any uneasiness on 
your account.” 


And with a 
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“T sent word that I should not be 
afraid.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall place a senti- 
nel near your quarters, if I possibly can. 
To tell the truth, Major Stanford has 
ordered out more men than / should 
ever have sent away from the post. If 
Arroyos was not so confident that @// 
the red devils are engaged in that one 
direction, I should have advised the Ma- 
jor to leave more men here. But you 
need have no fears.” 

The sound of the bugle, and the tramp 
of horses, interrupted him. 

“The command is going out; they 
will reach the Major some time during 
the night. Can’t think what on earth 
brought that youngster —Addison — out 
here. Been anxious to go on an Indian 
scout, too, ever-since he came: he’ll cry 
‘enough’ before he gets back, this time, 
I'll warrant you. The clang of those 
cavalry trumpets is horrible, isn’t it: 
cuts right through your head, don’t it?” 

Eva had dropped her hands almost as 
quickly as she had raised them to her 
temples ; and with her face shaded from 
the light, she silently looked on the cav- 
alcade that passed along under the mel- 
low light of the new moon. 

She sat there long after the Captain 
had left her; she sat there still when the 
early moon had gone down, and Mar- 
celita had closed the door before resort- 
ing to her favorite seat on the floor, with 
her back against the wall, from where 
she watched her mistress with eyes grow- 
ing smaller and smaller, till they closed 
at last. The wind had risen again, and 
was blowing fitfully around the corners 
of the adobe buildings, causing the senti- 
nel on his lonely beat to draw his cap 
firmer down on his head. It was just 
such a gusty, blustering wind as would 
make the cry of the watchful guard ap- 
pear to come from all sorts of impossible 
directions, when “ten o’clock and all is 
well” was sung out. A dismal howl, as 
though hundreds of coyotes were taking 
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up the refrain, answered the cry; and 
then the clamoring and yelping always 
following the first howl was carried far- 
ther and farther away till it died in the 
distance. 

Marcelita shook herself in her sleep. 
“Holy Virgin protect us, they are the 
Indians,” she muttered, with her eyes 
closed. 

Eva had drawn her shawl closer around 
her; but neither the wild night nor the 
doleful music had any terror for her ; she 
only felt “her life was dreary,” while 
listening to “the shrill winds that were 
up and away.” 

Silence and darkness had once more 
settled on the camp; but the silence 
was suddenly rent by fierce, unearthly 
sounds: yells and shrieks, such as only 
hell, or its legitimate child, the savage 
Indian, could give utterance to; shouts 
of triumph and exultation that made 
Eva’s blood run cold with horror. Mar- 
celita had started to her feet at the first 
sound, and was tearing her hair wildly, 
as she repeated, in a paroxysm of terror, 
“ The Indians, the Indians! O saints of 
heaven, protect us!” The darkness was 
broken by little flashes of light, where 
the sentinels, some of them already in 
the death-struggle, were firing their mus- 
kets in warning or in self-defense. A 
sharp knocking on the door, and voices 
outside, brought Eva there. 

“Open, Madame, quick: there is no 
time to be lost”—it was Holly’s voice— 
“they have attacked the men’s quarters 
first, and we can reach head-quarters and 
the Adjutant’s office from this side. It 
is the only safe place ; but quick, quick.” 
And between them — the man who had 
been on guard near the house and the 
faithful Holly—they almost dragged Eva 
from the room, and hurried her into the 
darkness outside. 

The elevation to which exalted rank 
of any kind raises us, is always more or 
less isolation from our fellow- beings. 
Major Stanford’s, as commanding offi- 
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cer’s quarters, were some distance from 
those of the other officers, and the space 
that lay between them proved fatal to 
Eva’s safety. 

Every single verde-bush seemed sud- 
denly alive with yelling demons, when 
the little party had fairly left the shelter 
of the house behind them. 

Holly had no arms, and the other sol- 
dier had been lanced through the body ; 
still Eva pursued her way, and covld 
already distinguish Mr. Grumpet’s voice 
cheering the small number of men on to 
resistance, when a whizzing sound pass- 
ed close by her ear, and the next mo- 
ment she found her arms pinioned to her 
body by the lariat thrown over her head, 
and felt herself dragged rapidly over the 
ground, till dexter hands caught and 
lifted her on the back of a horse. Here 
she was held as.in a vice, and carried 
away so swiftly that Marcelita’s screams 
and Holly's curses—heard for a moment 
above all the din and confusion of the 
impromptu battle-field —soon died away 
in the distance, as her captor urged his 
animal to its utmost speed. 

On dashed the horse; the angry winds 
tore her hair, and the spiteful thorns of 
the mesguite caught her flowing robes, 
and rudely tore her flesh till she bled 
from a thousand little wounds, but not a 
moan or murmur escaped her lips. A 
merciful fit of unconsciousness at last 
overtook her; and, when she awoke, she 
found herself on the ground, her wrists 
fettered by sharp thongs, that were cut- 
ting deep into the tender, white flesh. 
The first faint glimmer of light was break- 
ing in the east; and Eva could see that 
quite a number of Indians had met here, 
and were evidently in deep consultation 
on some subject of vast importance ; for 
even the savage who was cowering close 
beside her, as though to watch her, was 
leaning forward to catch the conversa- 
tion, with an intent and absorbed air. 

They had made their way into the 
mountains, as the Apaches always do 
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after a successful raid; for the less agile 
horses of our cavalry can not follow their 
goat-like ponies on paths and trails known 
only to the Indians. 

Perhaps Eva was even now lying 
among the rocks and bowlders that had 
looked down on her so frowningly yes- 
terday at sunset; perhaps, even then had 
the foe into whose hands she had fallen 
marked her for his prey, as he watched 
and counted—unobserved by the less 
keen eyes of his “ White brethren”—all 
the chances for and against the success 
of a sudden onslaught. 

From the little flat where they were 
halting, Eva could catch just one glimpse 
of the country at the foot of the mount- 
ain; and from it she could see—though 
the mist had not yet cleared away—that 
they must have ascended to a considera- 
ble height. Broken, jagged rocks in- 
closed them on all sides; a stunted tree 
or overgrown cactus, here and there, 


springing into sight as the light grew in 


the east. A heavy dew had fallen, and 
Eva was so chilled that she could not 
have made use of her hands, had they 
been unfettered. The watchful Indian 
had noticed the shiver that ran through 
her frame, and his eyes were fixed on 
her face, to discover if consciousness had 
returned. But his eyes wandered from 
Eva’s face directly, and traveled in the 
direction of the narrow trail by which 
they had come, winding around the wall 
of rock, behind which the deliberating 
savages were seated in a circle, Indian 
fashion, their legs crossed. At a little 
distance could be seen their horses, nib- 
bling the scant grass the mountain af- 
forded —and one of these, perhaps, had 
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loosened the little stone that rolled down 
the side of the mountain. 

So the Indian mounting guard over 
Eva appeared to think at least, for he 
again turned his attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the council, when suddenly 
there came the warning of their sentinel 
on the rock above them, and simultane- 
ously the shout of “On them, my men! 
down with them! She is here! she is 
safe!” 

Eva’s guard uttered one yell before 
Lieutenant Addison’s ball laid him in 
the dust; but a dozen arrows were al- 
ready aimed at Charlie’s heart. 

“Eva!” he cried, “Eva, have cour- 
age; I am coming, I am near you!” 

So near that she could see where the 
arrow had struck his side, and the blue 
coat was fast growing purple from the 
blood that followed where the arrow in 
its flight had made that ugly gash. So 
near that she could realize how desper- 
ate was the struggle between him and 
the half-naked, light-footed horde that 
disputed every step to Eva’s side, liter- 
ally at the point of the lance. 

But the soldiers were not far behind; 
and with the strength that comes only of 
love or despair, the young man reached 
Eva’s side at last. She had not fainted 
—much as my lady readers may upbraid 
her for this omission of the proprieties— 
but held up her poor, fettered hands to 
him with a look for which he would have 
laid down his life a thousand times over. 

“You are free,” he cried, loosening 
her fetters with trembling hands; “you 
are free! And if I have broken my 
promise—if I have come to you again— 
I have come only to die at your feet.” 
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NO. I. 


EARLY twenty years ago, the 

writer started on a “prospecting” 
tour to the soythern mines, which com- 
prise that part of California included in 
the basins of the Stanislaus and Tuolum- 
ne rivers. The initial point was Stock- 
ton; the means of traveling, in old-fash- 
ioned Concord stages, which, in those 
days of adventure and excitement, were 
generally crowded with passengers. At 
early dawn, our team started off ona full 
gallop, over a plain as level as a floor, 
and, so far as one could judge by the eye, 
indefinite in extent. So long as we re- 
mained within the belt of atmosphere 
which absorbed vapor by being in prox- 
imity with the river, the ride was pleas- 
ant and exhilarating; but as the sun 
peered above the horizon, in his summer 
solstice, the air became dry and hot, and 
the ponderous vehicle threw up such 
dense masses of dust that the substan- 
tial foundation of the earth was entirely 
obscured, and one was tempted to imag- 
ine himself aboard the veritable chariot 
which Phaeton borrowed of his sire, and 
started over a celebrated race-course. 
Occasionally, however, the mettle of the 
steeds is curbed, and we are enabled to 
observe the natural surroundings. For 
twelve miles east of Stockton the'soil is 
of dark, fine alluvium, admirably adapted 
to cereal products. Occasionally, there 
are to be seen the remains of a slough, 
the edges of which are marked by a few 
willows of stunted growth. The Cali- 
fornia white-oak (Quercus ovatifolia) is 
sparsely scattered, sometimes in groups 
of four or six, but more generally in sol- 
itary specimens. It is the only repre- 
sentative of the vegetable world that we 


are destined to see over the expanse of 
our day’s journey. Nearly all seem to 
have passed their prime; they attain a 
growth of about thirty feet high, and a 
few aspire to a diameter of four feet. 
They constitute the principal kind of fire- 
wood in San Francisco: indeed, they are 
scarcely available for any other purpose. 
The wood is brittle, crooked - grained, 
will not burn freely, and leaves a large 
residue of ashes. 

In every direction over the plains are 
innumerable little mounds, from six to 
eighteen inches high, which forcibly re- 
mind the observer of an extensive grave- 
yard. Each one is the representative of 
a hole and a tunnel, very uncertain both 
in sizeanddepth. They have been made 
by squirrels, (Spermophilus Douglassit ?) 
which burrow in the ground, and carry 
out the dirt to the surface. They appear 
thus to occupy the entire country, under 
old Spanish grants, for more recent set- 
tlers, in the shape of a small species of 
owl, (Athena ——?) have not only squat- 
ted over the domain, but have actually 
jumped the improvements thereon. The 
squirrel, in fact, so far from making any 
hostile demonstrations against his de- 
mure visitor, has not only accepted the 
situation of affairs, but made a gwasi- 
contract, whereby the two animals peace- 
ably occupy the same subterranean abode. 
We say he is a jumper, but from circum- 
stantial evidence; for the members of his 
tribe are notoriously lazy, and indisposed 
to take much trouble in building up a 
home. True, Veillot asserts that the 
burrowing owl, indigenous to the plains 
of Peru, is said to excavate his own hab- 
itation in theearth. But Say, having ob- 
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tained a specimen of this same species 
(Athene Cunicularia—Mol.) at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, had an oppor- 
tunity of observing it in that locality, and 
asserts that its habits on the plains are 
somewhat different in circumstances from 
those of the same bird in Chile and the 
West Indies; as it takes up its abode in 
the deserted burrows of the prairie-mar- 
mot, and often appears amicably associ- 
ated with this little, barking quadruped. 
This owl is nine and one-half inches 
long, and two feet from tip to tip—al- 
most double in size of the species under 
consideration, whose habits, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe, accord with those 
of his larger brother. It is, most prob- 
ably, the same species that is found in 
Oregon and southern California. 

He may generally be seen standing 
near the outlet of the hole, with his mate 
close by his side, both keeping a sharp 
lookout for intruders; for be it known, 
they belong to the diurnal portion of their 
family. When a traveler comes along, 
and Mr. Strix thinks he is about as near 
to him as an honest man should be, he 
pipes out one or two of his short notes, 
by way of informing his friend, the squir- 
rel, who may be prospecting at a consid- 
erable distance off, of the proximity of 
visitors. Whereat the squirrel takes to 
his heels, and, arriving home, quickly 
disappears beneath the surface of the 
ground. Sometimes the owl leisurely 
walks in after his landlord has entered; 
sometimes he flies off to a safe distance, 
and posts himself on another point of ob- 
servation. So faras I have ever learned, 
this social relation has been maintained, 
to mutual satisfaction, from time imme- 
morial. Of course, it must not be in- 
ferred that there is always a pair of owls 
to each squirrel-hole. In the range of 
vision, one may see from four toa dozen, 
standing around. In Los Angeles, an 
additional tenant, in the shape of a rat- 
tlesnake. is admitted into the household, 
so that the trio, so far apart in natural 
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habits, form an united and harmonious 
family. 

This statement is so well authenticat- 
ed, that its correctness can not be called 
in question. It is a very singular fact, 
that means of intelligible intercourse 
should exist between animals which hold 
such remote stations from each other in 
the scale of organization. That mem- 
bers of the same species, or even of dif- 
ferent genera, should have a common 
language, is a plain proposition. It is 
also palpable, that cries of alarm raised 
by the bird, in consequence of the pres- 
ence of a common enemy, should be un- 
derstood by other animals; for living in 
daily proximity, they become accustom- 
ed to each other’s expressions of fear or 
of frolic. But that the owl, naturally soli- 
tary in his habits, should seek and main- 
tain association with the squirrel, which 
lives in communities, is a more singular 
fact. Yet it will be remembered, that 
other species, of both these orders, seek 
hollow trees for a residence, and it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that their so- 
cial relations may have been thus estab- 
lished, by casual meetings in the same 
apartments. It matters not to our hero, 
whether he has a hole in a tree, or in 
the ground. The latter, however, he 
now takes by force of transmitted habit. 
Doubtlessly, his friendship for the squir- 
rel is based on selfishness. The squir- 
rel raises a great many children in a 
small house; and the owl, who has, at 
least, a traditionary reputation for wis- 
dom, may well afford to insinuate him- 
self into the good graces of the parents, 
and relieve them partially of household 
duties, by assuming the subordinate po- 
sition of child’s nurse; for, in this re- 
lation, he can slyly gobble down a fat 
young baby for breakfast, on the plea 
of giving the weaker children a better 
chance, and then walk out to the door and 
stand sentinel, while the old folks take 
their morning excursions. This may be 
also true of the rattlesnake; though we 
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can not give his cold brain much credit 
for causality. He is not averse to con- 
ducting his bride into a hollow log, and 
there establishing family relations ; but 
, he prefers the crevice of a rock, with a 
bed of soft mold—without having very 
definite ideas of the reason why. Prob- 
ably it is because he will there be soon- 
er roused from hibernal sleep; and the 
rock, being a better conductor. of heat, 
will be more favorable to the process of 
incubation, by retaining a uniform tem- 
perature, under the influence of the ver- 
nal sun. It will not do, however, to rea- 
son much by proxy for this beast: he is 
a slow, stupid fellow, under any circum- 
stances, and, did we make no pretensions 
to physiological science, we would say 
that the little brain he had was equally 
divided between his head and his tail. 
He will go to sleep in October, and will 
make one nap of it till the following May 
or June; and I believe that the difference 
of a month or two in the duration of his 
brumal rest is a matter of such small 
import, that he would never discover it. 
As there are no rocks, and but few trees 
adapted to his taste in this locality, his 
only alternative for a home is in these 
underground railroads. Here he would 
naturally enter, and if he did not conde- 
scend to cultivate social relations with 
the inmates, his small stock of mother- 
wit would tell him that there were great 
inducements to take up permanent board, 
as he could appropriate a mammal at any 
time to his gastric necessities, and take 
his ease, coiled up amid fur and feathers, 
while Nature would be performing the act 
of digestion. Independently of the ques- 
tion of food, the sensation of warmth is 
grateful to all reptiles. Nothing will 
soothe and domesticate them so quickly. 
Many a time have I made snakes docile 
and familiar as kittens, by coiling them 
up within my hands, or carrying them 
home in my hat. No animal, however 
malicious in disposition, will deliberately 
quarrel with another which promotes its 
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comfort, unless impelled by anger, or 
want of food. The same principle of . 
kindness by which man subdues the wild- 
ness of Nature, and brings into harmo- 
nious relations dispositions which are ap- 
parently incompatible, may be exercised 
by the lower orders of creation toward 
each other, with similar results. 

In early times — from ’49 to ’56—the 
spermophilus existed in California in such 
prodigious numbers as to render agricult- 
ural labor, in some sections of the State, 
entirely abortive. In an incredibly short 
period, they would destroy a hundred- 
acre grain-field, and every thing else in 
the shape of vegetation, which was with- 
in the range of their predatory excur- 
sions. Utter desolation followed in their 
course, and, though shot down by thou- 
sands, it made no apparent decrease in 
their number. At last, farmers resorted 
to the plan of soaking wheat in a strong 
solution of strychnine —then scattering 
it broadcast, in exposed situations. Two 
or three grains would be sufficient to 
throw a squirrel over, and the eagerness 
to obtain a good meal excited a lively 
competition among the multitude, in eat- 
ing the fatal poison. The result was a 
marvelous mortality, which so changed 
the balance of power that it is seldom 
any extensive injury is now inflicted by 
them. But so great is their procreative 
power, that, should farmers relax vigi- 
lance, their ranches would again be over- 
run, in a very short time. 

We must not omit, in this place, a rec- 
ognition of the influence which these 
animals exert, in producing degradation 
of land. The great amount of soil and 
gravel which they convey from their 
holes, is much more rapidly removed by 
the action of running water than the more 
compact portion which surrounds it: and 
not merely on the surface; for, as their 
burrows, which form a perfect network 
through the ground, become filled with 
water—as they will during the heavy 
rains of winter — the partitions between 
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them will be broken down, and small 
subterranean currents, thus established, 
will cause the superincumbent earth to 
cave in—the animals, meantime, having 
effected a change of base to higher and 
safer ground. This process, repeated 
from time to time, adds very materially 
to the rapidity with which a change of 
level is effected over a large surface of 
land. These results are more marked 
on mountain-sides than on plains. Among 
the foot-hills of Mt. Diablo, squirrels are 
abundant in many places. They will con- 
centrate near or around a white-oak, in 
preference to any other localities, from 
which we may sometimes see a well- 
beaten trail, leading to a gulch which 
they frequent for water. Higher on the 
flanks of these steep hills, where there 
are no trees, they excavate their tunnels, 
without appearing to be deterred by slight 
difficulties. About two feet from the 
mouth of one of these drifts, which was 
eight inches in diameter, I found a flattish 
stone that weighed about eight pounds. 
There is no doubt that the squirrels, hav- 
ing encountered it in their shaft, loosed 
it from its connections, raised it perpen- 
dicularly a foot, brought it out, and de- 
posited it in the spot where it lay. In 
various other places, old holes had be- 
come filled with water, caved in, and 
subsequently enlarged, by the downward 
currents thus established. One of these 
cavities was about four feet deep, three 
wide, and twelve long. It communicated 
with others, lower down the hill, each 
one being of greater dimensions than 
that above it, until, on the side of the 
main ravine, it formed a large, deep 
gulch, with perpendicular walls. On an 
opposite acclivity, where, probably, some 
Brigham Young of the race had once es- 
tablished his summer residence, there 
is a circular depression, over sixteen feet 
in diameter, and eight or ten deep, on the 
upper side, caused by the caving in, and 
subsequent washing away, of the gravelly 
soil. There are numerous other cases, 





in the main similar to each other, which 
can be seen in almost every direction, 
and which give results truly astonish- 
ing of the relative rapidity of degrada- 
tion between such localities and places 
where the roots of wild-oats, and other 
grasses, form some protection to the 
surface. 

About twelve miles from Stockton, the 
alluvium of which we have spoken dis- 
appears, by being gradually covered with 
a bed of drift. North and south, as far 
as the eye can see, a few straggling oaks 
mark its outline, beyond which no nat- 
ural vegetation exists across the remain- 
der of the plain, except annual plants, 
which, springing to life with winter rains 
and the warmth of spring, are parched 
out of existence as soon as the summer 
breath of June begins our sterile cycle of 
six months. The face of the country 
now presents the general character of a 
plain, having scattered over it low, round- 
ed elevations, scarce deserving the name 


of hills. Occasionally we cross a gulch, 


from six to twelve feet deep, which forms 
a tortuous water-course for winter rains, 
and whose bed, in spite of the dry weath- 
er, still retains a few straggling puddles 
of dirty water, for the special accommo- 
dation of certain lank hogs, the desiccat- 
ed owner of which insists on their living 
with him on what he styles aranch. On 
the nearly perpendicular sides of these 
gulches are strata of rounded stones, 
coarse gravel, and sand, which plainly 
indicate the agency by which the depos- 
it was made. Quartz, jasper, trachyte, 
hornblende, and slate—the mineral com- 
ponents of the great mountain range 
which we are rapidly approaching —in- 
termixed with gravel and sand, consti- 
tute the principal ingredients of these 
strata. I could see no appreciable dif- 
ference in size, shape, or composition of 
the material, in the excavations of an 
unfinished well, forty feet deep, which 
was being dug near one of cur stopping- 
places. 
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We are approaching some low, trun- 
cated hills; which are either remnants of 
mountains, or of an elevated plain which 
has been degraded by natural causes. 
We have passed one about twenty - five 
feet high, near whose summit several 
light-colored, thin, horizontal strata ap- 
pear between others of darker ground. 
To the left, perhaps half a mile distant, 


is a similar one, and others of corre-" 


sponding chazacter, and all of the same 
height, successively come in view. We 
are disposed to the conclusion that con- 
tinuity of structure once existed between 
these isolated elevations, but that it has 
been destroyed by running water, which 
gradually widened its channels through 
the friable mass, until a lower level was es- 
tablished. Within two miles of Knight’s 
Ferry, there occurs a perceptible change 
in elevation. Numerous hills, remnants 
of spurs of table-mountain, which termi- 
nates at this ford, are scattered round. 
The crest of the highest being attained, 
we see the Stanislaus—at this point with 
a bed near two hundred feet wide, with 
its current moving about four miles per 
hour. On both sides of the river, the 
broken hills abruptly rise about three 
hundred feet, and exhibit the same kinds 
of horizontal strata as the truncated 
mounds just alluded to, about three miles 
to the west. Here occurs a deposit of 
placer gold—the nearest to San Francis- 
co of any that has yet been discovered 
in paying quantity. In the bed of the 
river, along the banks, and in the hills 
two hundred feet high, are many remu- 
nerative claims, which are supplied with 
water from a long ditch. 

From this ferry, the Stanislaus flows in 
a south-westerly course, for forty miles, 
before it debouches into the San Joa- 
quin, twenty miles south of Stockton. 
It soon loses its bluffs, and its quiet 
course through the plains is marked in 
places by dense undergrowth of willows. 
I believe that surveys have reported the 
altitude of the river here at thirty feet 
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above high water. This estimate is ev- 
idently too low, for it gives but nine inch- 
es’ fall per mile—an amount totally in- 
sufficient to keep the bed of the river 
clear from ordinary obstructions. Min- 
ing flumes, constructed on a grade of 
sixteen inches to the mile, and giving a 
current of three miles per hour, will con- 
vey pebbles as large as a hen’s-egg along 
their smooth bottoms. To obtain the 
same driving force in the bed of a river, 
would probably require at least twenty 
inches. It is probable that the differ- 
ence of altitude between the two places 
amounts to fifty or sixty feet. The ra- 
pidity of the current justifies this con- 
clusion. 

From Stockton to Knight’s Ferry re- 
quires from five to seven hours’ staging. 
Our Jehu says the distance between the 
two places is, south - easterly, thirty-five 
miles. As it is a purgatorial journey in 
hot weather, no one will feel disposed to 
doubt his word. In fact, the map of the 
United States Survey makes it exactly 
that distance; and as the two authorities 
coincide, no one can tell whether the 
stage-drivers gave the data to the sur- 
veyors, or whether the surveyors gave 
them to the stage-drivers. 

So much for a transverse section of 
this valley. In order to retain connec- 
tion with this part of the subject, we will 
drop, for a time, our stage-coach excur- 
sion, and assume at will an ubiquitous 
function with the reader. On taking a 
good map of California, and drawing an 
axis north- westerly and south - easterly 
through the Bay of San Francisco, we 
will observe three ranges of mountains, 
nearly parallel with this line: one to the 
west, along the Pacific coast; the oth- 
ers, to the east, and distant respectively 
eight, and twenty-five miles from the axis. 
Northerly, they extend nearly to the 42d 
parallel; and on the southern extreme, 
they blend together at about the 34th. 
These are the Coast Range Mountains. 
Lateral spurs are thrown off from all 
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these ranges, without, however, any par- 
ticular reference, either to parallelism, 
or to similarity of mineral composition. 
Between the last two, these spurs meet 
each other; and having been broken up 
and degraded by natural causes, they 
appear in immense numbers from an el- 
evated point, as mammary hills of vari- 
ous dimensions, in general totally barren, 
a few being partially covered with a dense 
growth of grease-wood (Adenostema 
JSasciculata). Many of the cafions are 
wooded with oak (Quercus agrifolia and 
ovatifolia); and where streams meander 
through the rich valleys which cover ex- 
tensive areas among the hills, other in- 
digenous trees are to be found. The al- 
der, maple, and walnut are of those which 
flourish immediately in this district. * 
Mt. Diablo is such a conspicuous rep- 
resentative, that it gives name to the 
third range. The eastern flanks of this, 
form the western boundaries of the great 
_ San Joaquin and Kern River valleys. 
They trend south-easterly a little below 
the 35th parallel, where they sweep round 
and meet the gigantic spurs of the Sierras, 
thus inclosing in a solid wall the lower 
portion of the valley. The head-waters 
of the Sacramento River originate near- 
ly 250 miles north-west of Mt. Diablo. 
Those of the San Joaquin debouch from 
the Sierras about latitude 37°, and, flow- 
ing south-westerly seventy miles, turn 
nearly at a right angle, and pursue a 
north-westerly course, till they mingle 
with the waters of the Sacramento, and 
pass into Suisun Bay. At its southern 
angle, the San Joaquin receives a tribu- 
tary called King’s River, which, heading 
about twenty miles from the northern 
border of Tulare, adds eighteen miles to 
its direct axis. It then traverses in near- 
ly a straight line a distance of 165 miles 
north - westerly, and, entering the //e- 
swamps a short distance from Stockton, 





* Alnus Oregona, Acer Macrophylla, Negunda 
Californica, Fuglans Californica, Oreodaphne Cal- 
tfornica, (bay-tree) all attain a full growth. 
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diverges west, and unites with the Sac- 
ramento. 

The tributaries which enter these two 
main rivers of the valley are numerous, 
and many of them are large. The aver- 
age width of the plain through which 
they flow, is full fifty miles. Coming in 
from the east, and running nearly paral- 
lel with each other, are the Yuba, the 
Cosumnes, the American, the Mokelum- 
ne, the Calaveras, the Stanislaus, the 
Tuolumne, the Merced, the Chewehilla, 
the Fresno, and others of smaller dimen- 
sions. All of these originate among the 
granite hills of the Sierras; and, after 
meandering through cafions, which con- 
fine them to their limits for a distance of 
seventy or a hundred miles, and receiv- 
ing large branches which are designated 
as forks of the main river, they lose their 
high, precipitous walls of rock, debouch 
from the foot-hills, and flow onward, as 
quiet, unpretending streams. 

Notwithstanding these rivers receive 
their supply from the very summit of fhe 
Sierras, and traverse so far among their 
broken spurs before emerging on the 
open plain, but few of them retain any 
available portion of water, and the beds 
of several become almost totally dry 
about the middle of summer. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon must nec- 
essarily be reserved for a future occa- 
sion, when we come to consider the top- 
ographical character of the country east 
of the valley. 

Though there are many streams mak- 
ing down from the easterp slope of Mt. 
Diablo Range, there are but two or three 
at most which enter the San Joaquin. 
The breadth of the mountain is narrow, 
the foot-hills low and detached, some 
extending 1,000 yards or more into the 
plain before they disappear. Each hill, 
in a general way, has a gulch of its own, 
depending for size on the drainage it re- 
ceives from interior and subjacent ones. 
Some of these gulches are twenty feet 
deep, and it is evident that in time of 
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heavy rains they are the recipients of 
large volumes of water, which are hurled 
down in deep and fearful torrents, and 
rapidly disappear through the coarse 
gravel of the plains long before a cur- 
rent can be established to the main 
river. 

Within a short distance of the north- 
ern edge of Lake Tulare there is a slight 
elevation of the transverse axis of the 
plain, but sufficient to determine the 
course of water in opposite directions — 
north-west to the San Joaquin, south-east 
to the lake. From this point the great 
basin continues 100 miles farther south- 
east, where it terminates by the union of 
the Coast Range with the Sierras. Five 
rivers, which emerge from the latter 
mountains, empty into the eastern and 
southerly sides of the lake, while none are 
received on the western side. The lake 
itselfis about thirty miles long and twenty 
wide. In the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, 1 made inquiries, some years 
ago, at the office of the United States 
Surveyor - General respecting this body 
of water, and was given to understand 
that Deputy-Surveyors were not expect- 
ed to sound any lakes or rivers which 
they may happen to encounter, lest they 
might get beyond their depth. Professor 
Blake, however, in his excellent report 
contained in volume five of the Railroad 
Survey, pronounces it, in common with 
other lakes in the valley, to be a shallow 
affair. This comprises about all of our 
official knowledge in the case, with the 
exception of the fact, to which I am-per- 
sonally cognizant, that it receives the 
drainage of a basin nearly one hundred 
miles square, and located principally to 
the south-west. 

We have thus a continuous valley about 
five hundred miles in length and fifty miles 
in width, with scarcely any deviations of 
level from undulations or intervening 
hills. In fact, portions along its whole 
extent are subject to be overflowed by 
the heavy rains of winter. With its wa- 
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ter-shed, it will average a breadth of 
more than roo miles, and include an area 
of 60,000 square miles — equal to the 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. Its agricultural and mineral 
resources, as we will have occasion to 
show hereafter, are capable of sustaining 
a population of over 2,000,000 of souls. 
The only outlet of this immense basin, 
which is girded by mountains from 1,000 
to 12,000 feet high, is where the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin rivers unite 
by sloughs to form Suisun Bay, which 
extends south-west, with a diameter of 
nearly six miles. The western extremi- 
ty of this bay contracts to a channel two 
miles wide, on account of the Coast 
Range hills impinging on each side. 
Time was, in fact, when the entire out- 
let was closed by mountain barriers, and 
a vast inland sea covered the whole val- 
ley. At the extremity of Suisun Bay, 
and running north-west for six miles, are 
the Straits of Carquinez; mingling its 
waters with Mare Island Straits—the 
outlet of Napa Creek—the current de- 
flects to the west, and widens into an 
oval area twelve miles in diameter, form- 
ing the Bay of San Pablo. A series of 
high hills between these straits and the 
shore of the bay are partially surround- 
ed on the north with swamp-land, and 
form Mare Island, which contains an 
area of about 1,200 acres. The Sonoma 
and the Petaluma creeks, heading about 
forty miles to the north among the Coast 
Range hills, also empty into San Pablo 
Bay. At the southern extremity of this 
bay a small promontory projects from 
the eastern shore, and narrows the chan- 


‘nel, thus forming Raccoon Straits, in 


passing which we enter San Francisco 
Bay. The broken hills which line the 
shores of these waters form a complete 
shelter against the high westerly winds 
and the dense fogs, which prevail during 
the summer months along the Bay of 
San Francisco. Within a few minutes’ 
travel, the damp, cold, and cheerless 
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winds give place to the serenity of a 
summer day ; and one is glad to lay aside 
a heavy overcoat and seek cool zephyrs, 
and to feast on the changing panorama 
of Nature, as the golden atmosphere of 
evening lights it up in surpassing beauty. 


[May, 


I here conclude a general outline of 
one of the most remarkable valleys of 
the American Continent. It remains to 
discuss, in a future paper, some of its 
prominent characteristics in topography, 
climate, and natural history. 


A PINY-WOODS CHARACTER. 


ITH the reader’s permission, I 
W will be his cécerone in a visit to 
the house of Tammany Jones, a repre- 
sentative of those drollest of all mortals, 
the piny-woods men of Mississippi. It 
was over the doors of such, or around 
their hats, that the vanguard of the Union 
troopers sometimes found the mystic 
cord, twisted of a red strand and a white 
one, which said as plainly as words 
could say, “ The blue we dare not, but 
the red we will not.” This was the blood 
sprinkled upon the lintel which Sherman 
passed over in that direful day when he 
smote the first-born of the rebellious.* 

In the vast primeval forest where he 
lives, there are never any tempests to 
keep his door in a ghostly clacking ; but 
he hears all night, above the roof, the 
melancholy soughing of the pines, like 
the sighing of some lonely, wandering 
wraith of a Pascagoula. Sometimes he 
is startled at midnight by a clutch of tal- 
ons on his roof, and then the sepulchral 
voice of Madge-howlet resounds through 
the attic like a roll of stage-thunder. 

One of the queerest things in human 
nature is the early rising of these piny- 
woods men, coupled with their egregious 
laziness and personal uncleanness. A 
score of times I have known them rise 
long before daybreak, spit on their hands, 
“to git a good start,” make a fire, and 
then sit in the house the whole livelong 





* To be accurate, it is necessary to say that all the 
members of this secret organization whom I ever saw 
were in, and natives of, Georgia. 


day. Their early rising, I presume, is 
sufficiently accounted for by the remark- 
ably good ventilation of their cabins. 

By the door there are some sun-flow- 
ers — those universal hierophants of the 
rude poetry which blossoms in the soul 
of the poor. There is, perhaps, also a 
harmless and necessary hen-house, and 
a little patch of cow-peas, okra, and 
“sich-like truck.” Against the house 
are stretched all manner of fells —rac- 
coons’, opossums’, foxes’, and beavers’— 
whose ring-streaked, speckled, and spot- 
ted tails flutter like the captured battle- 
flags I once saw on the cabin of a famous 
Major-General. These are the parch- 
ments testifying to his graduation in 
Draw-bead College, and these caudal 
ribbons are fairer in his eyes than all 
baccalaureate silks and seals. 

If I omit to speak of his dogs, and of 
dogs in the aggregate in the South, I am 
a goat. Nobody in that chivalrous coun- 
try, except Cuffee, is such a fool as to 
walk; and in the night we all looked 
alike, and, either by mistake or by de- 
sign, they gave my calves many an out- 
rageous ante-bellum nip. A sad-eyed 
hound, with his drooping ears, and his 
long, melancholy cry, making 


“*So musical a discord, such sweet thunder,” 


as he runs in the glorious chase, I ad- 
mire toa passion ; but these mangy types, 
with their ears eaten off close up to their 
heads, and their bobbed and worm-eaten 
tails—to be bitten by such a beast! 
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The fondness of some of the piny-woods 
men for these wretched curs passes any 
thing recorded of London or Benares. 
I remember once one of six or seven 
of the sort attempted to attack me, but 
staggered and fell, hideous with disease, 
when the owner remarked, in the most 
thoroughly matter-of-course way, “ He’s 
had the blind staggers that ’ar way now 
goin’ on seven year.” 

Tammany Jones wears a brindled suit 
throughout : trowsers with an old-time 
flap to set down before, jerkin, waistcoat 
buttoned to the chin, and a fox-skin cap, 
with a queue of tails. He has an im- 
mense shock of hair, which stands out 
all around below his cap in a bushy rim. 
In that part of his gristly face not con- 
cealed by his beard, you can no more 
read any workings of his soul than you 
could on a Dutch clock which winks 
its eyes, except now and then, when he 
gives it a sort of dry squeeze of self-sat- 
isfaction. You must watch his eyes for 
every thing. The pupils contract and 
dilate continually, like a cat’s. Now they 
glint with a flash of clownish humor, and 
now they roll whitely upward, like the 
orbs of a dying sheep, when he is about 
to utter some extraordinarily whimsical 
conceit which has just flashed upon him. 

In the cabin, what a clutter ! 

I have a confused recollection of pots, 
pans, kettles, poker, wife, axe, stag’s- 
horns, snuff-swab ; but the only objects 
of whose presence I am positively cer- 
tain, are, that drinking-gourd, ornament- 
ed with a raccoon’s tail, and the thirteen 
small children. There is also a cob-pipe 
in use, embellished with several rattles 
of rattlesnakes. The thirteen small chil- 
dren are all girls, regularly graded in 
height, except where the war made a gap 
in the succession. Their only garments, 
] judge, are kirtles of coarse negro-cloth, 
which once was white, which hang to the 
floor, as limp and as straight as an evac- 
uated night-gown. 

Jones sits on a tripod stool at one 
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chimney-corner, and I at the other, while 
the children huddle all over the wood- 
pile in the corner, and watch me with the 
owl-eyed, unwinking stare of childhood. 
Mrs. Jones dusts the clay hearth with a 
brush of broom-grass, and puts more 
yams into the ashes for the stranger. 
Then she sifts meal into a tray, and 
makes pones. These she pats and pats, 
and chucks with the spoon over and over. 
again in a kind of farinaceous roundelay, 
which seems to say: 
** The corn-bread is rough, 
The corn-bread is tough, 
But, thank the good Lord, we have enough.” 

See, even in this poor being, her wom- 
an’s instinct for beauty is not destroyed. 

Meantime Jones and I fall to talking. 

“Well, I sady! if I'd been gwine to 
shoot a Yankee, I’d never pinted a gun 
at you. You look mo’ like one of we 
uns.” 

“T am not one of the original stock; 
but I suppose you call every Northern 
man a Yankee since the war?” 

“Well, I reckon, yaaés. That ’ar war 
wuz a onlucky circumstance. I alluz 
kinder tuk to Yankees befo’, but that 
’ar sorter rubbed the ha’r up my back.” 

“Were you badly treated by our ar- 
my ? ” 

“Right smart, yas. D’ye see that 
’ar gal thar? Well, she wuzn’t bigger’n 
a fyste then, and wuz as purty as a 
speckled pup. A soldier feller come 
along, and thought as how he must have 
somethin’, though ’twuz the last blanket 
we hed in the housen; so he jest laid 
the gal onto the flo’, tuk the blanket by 
the corners, and histed it up, an’ you 
orter seed that ’ar gal roll out ’cross the 
flo’.” 

“ But then the soldiers couldn’t always 
tell their friends, for every body said he 
was a Unionist.” 

“ But they sometimes knowed mighty 
well who their enemies wuz. Thar wuz 
Jedge Sours, up in Hinds: they run him 
clean off, and burnt his housens, and tuk 
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his pianer and his picters out in the 
yard fur to make targets outen. But I 
kinder felt hull-foeted when I heerd that 
ar, fur he’d wantea secession so bad 
his teeth wuz loose. He could whup a 
hull cow-pen full of Yankees, and mind 
the gap, Ae could. He would fight a 
saw-mill, and give it three licks the start. 
But when a passel of cavalry fellers come 
a trottin’ into his yard one mornin’, the 
way he lit outen them diggin’s wuz a cau- 
tion to tom-cats. He wuz that bad 
skeered he run plumb agin’ a yaller fyste, 
and knocked a all-fired yelp outen it, but 
he wuz half a mile off befo’ he heerd the 
yelp. A steer a runnin’ in spring, and 
switchin’ his tail, with a grub- worm a 
eatin’ of his back, wuzn’t a circumstance 
to him.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! He was considerably 
cooled, then, before the surrender came.” 

“You could a’ tuk him out through 
the stitches of his britches, he wuz so 
small. I seed him ’bout a fortnit after 
his housens wuz done burnt, and he 
looked like he’d let a bird go. He’s the 
wust whupped man in the lay-out, I 
reckon. Now, thar wuz his neighbor, 
Cap’n Jarnley, he wuz a ole Whig, and 
went agin’ secedin’ original ; but when 
he seed ’twuzn’t no use, he lit in, and he 
fit till the hull kit and bilin’ busted up. 
I never seed a man keep his dander up 
like he did. He wuz like the dog said 
to the cat, when he seed her tryin’ to 
pull a mouse out of the hole by nippin’ 
onto the eend of the tail— ‘you must 
purr-severe.’” 

“How was it that so many who op- 
posed secession, afterward fought best 
in the army?” 

“Well, it happened mostly by their 
gittin’ all-fired mad. Leastways they 
said as how they wuz drug into it, they 
fit outen pure cussedness.” 

“ There is a proverb, you know, ‘Be- 
ware the fury of a patient man.’ The 
old-line Whigs were generally moderate 
men, but they seem to have become 
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roused at last by accusations of dis- 
loyalty toward the South.” 

“Them’s ’bout the licks, stranger, I 
reckon. When Cap’n Jarnley wunst got 
his mind sot onto a thing, he wuz the 
most contrairiest man I ever seed. He 
wuz so contrairy his ha’r all growed up 
’stead of down, like one of these h’yur 
frizzly hens.” 

“ If every body had been as obstinate, 
the South would have won, perhaps.” 

“I reckon not, stranger. If we'd fit 
the Yankees by theirselves, mebbe so 
we would; but the hull world wuz agin’ 
us. The Yankee armies come through 
h’yur jest like sheep jumpin’ over a fence, 
they wuz so thick.” 

“Tt would have been more agreeable 
to you, at least, than the results which 
did happen.” 

“Well, now, stranger, you’re sorter 
feelin’ under my ribs. I reckon a man 
had a leetle ruther see his neighbor’s 
housen blowed down as hissen. But 
I’ve often thought, kinder to myself like, 
mebbe so ’twuz better as it turned out. 
If we’d gained our freedom, us po’ men 
would a’ been like little dogs in high 
oats.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, all the big Secessioners as 
had Niggers, would a’ made laws for no 
man to vote ’less he had Niggers; then 
they’d tuk away eddication from us; 
then they’d jest held sticks for us to 
jump over, like trainin’ pups.” 

“But now that the Negro works for 
wages, like White Men, every tub will 
stand on its own bottom.” 

“Well, you see, when a Nigger is 
hired, it’s mighty nigh as if he wuz a 
slave agin. Niggers knows they is on- 
pleasant to a White Man’s olfunctionary 
narves, and that ’ar makes ’em sorter 
meek like. A Secessioner, as is alluz 
used to slingin’ his orders round pro- 
misc’us, ruther have a nigger he kin 
cuss, as a White Man that kin do his 
own cussin’. Us po’ men is ’bout the 
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most independentest people ever was, I 
reckon; and they caan’t feather their 
beds off of shat goose without gittin’ 
some squawkin’. They found out that 
’ar when some of ’em tried to make us 
lick out the skillets in the army, jest as 
they used to their Niggers; and some 
of ’em seed lightnin’, too, when the war 
wuz done ended, for that ar’ very cir- 
cumstance.” 
“But they all say now, they want to 
see the Negroes sent out of the South.” 
“Well, you’ve heerd a ’skeeter on a 
bull’s horn befo’ now, I reckon. They 
want Niggers to stay bad enough; and 
most of ’em hain’t got no mo’ use fur we 
po’ men than a hog has fur Sunday. 
That’s what makes Niggers sech a cuss 
tous. And any furriner as comes h’yur 
in reggard of benefitin’ of hisself, he’s a 
comin’ to a ass fur to git wool. If the 
Niggers alone wuz agin’ us we could 
wollop ’em; but Secessioners and Nig- 
gers both—that ’ar’s too many coons 
for the pup. You cain’t have two black- 
birds a pickin’ the nits off of one sow; 
and so long as Niggers is round, us po’ 
men’s not gwine to git any work.” 
“But I think you poor men and the 
Negroes can both find enough to do.” 
“TI reckon thar’s enough; but Nig- 
gers works cheaper anyhow. Niggers 
lives jest on corn-bread and meat, and 
no White Man caan’t do that: ’twould 
burn him out clean as a pump-log. He 
wants a change, as the b’ar said when he 
wuz tired of man-meat. A White Man’s 
got to have sass and green truck. But 
Niggers is the most triflin’est, no-’count- 
est, low-down bein’s on the face of the 
livin’ yearth. They hain’t go no mo’ 
sense’n one of these h’yur teeter-birds, 
as runs round all the time, a stoopin’ up 
behind. I’ll show you the stump, to- 
morrow, whar I hired one, and give him 
his supper, lodgin’, and breakfast; and 
after he eat breakfast, he cut down that 
tree, and then sloped. Jest let a Nigger 
eat as many new molasses as he wants, 
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and ride the gates, and he’s happy as a 
lizard onto a fail.” 

“But I see a good many White folks, 
who, If they are not riding the gates, are 
at least sitting in the house.” 

“But the Secessioners gits all the 
land, and the Niggers gits all the work ; 
and that ’ar gives a po’ man ’casfon fur 
meditatin’ a good deal on his latter eend, 
as the fellow said when he wuz settin’ 
onto a stump when he orter been grub- 
bin’. All them things together makes 
the ile onto our soup powerful thin like.” 

“Wouldn’t White Men make head 
better, if they would not refuse to work 
in the same field with Negroes?” 

“But no White Man’s gwine to do it. 
It’s born into us, stranger. No White 
Man as respects hisself is ever gwine 
to do it. He'll be John-Browned fust. 
But come, set up, stranger, and take a 
snook.” 

We place each his stool or bench 
around the table, which the fat pine fire 
lights up more gorgeously than many- 
jetted gas. There are the roast yams 
from the ashes, delicious as can be eat- 
en only in Mississippi; chitterlings ; and 
greasy, rank bacon with cabbage. If the 
reader knows what chitterlings are, the 
word is enough; if not, I will not har- 
row his stomach by giving a detailed 
description. The cabbage, or collards, 
boiled with bacon, are a materia circa 
guam for a good deal of sport- making 
by Northern travelers, and over which a 
great many noses are daintily turned up 
—and justly. when the dish is prepared 
by the Negroes and the lower class of 
Whites. But, after all, it is a dish which 
was served up to Jupiter himself, as re- 
corded by Ovid, in “ Baucis and Phile- 
mon.” 

Supper is dispatched in profound ‘si- 
lence. Then the woman sits by the 
chimney-corner, rests her gaunt, sallow 
elbows on her knees, leans her head 
upon her hands, and sucks her snuff- 
swab. There is an hour or two of talk, 
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with many a stupid pause, and many a 
long, clownish yawn from all parts of 
the house. Then the family distribute 
themselves in various beds and “ shake- 
downs.” I decline any of them, and, be- 
ing somewhat modest, am obliged to look 
hard at the fire till there is profound si- 
lence in the rear, indicating that the 


transition has been effected. During the 
night there is an ominous mauling and 
scratching in the bed-quilts, and occa- 
sionally a faint squeal from a child, when 
the attack is heavier than usual. But 
thanks to the good ventilation of the 
cabin, I make a tolerable night of it in 
my chair. 


SOLITAIRE. 


Hour after hour 


I measure these lean ribs of weary land, 

And count the wind-cut ruffles in the sand, 
With sparkling strips of sun and strips of shade. 
I see the aloe bud, and bloom, and fade ; 

I mark the dissolution of the flower, 


Hour after hour. 


Day after day, 


Bright is the morning sun, and fierce the noon ; 
The pulseless air cleaves to me in a swoon ; 

The low -voiced water-fall, with: muffled note, 
The hoarse sea growling from some cavern - throat, 
Are all my answers while I watch and pray, 


Day after day. 


Year after year 
I feel my o’ertasked sight begin to fail 
With vainly searching for a phantom - sail : 
Entombed within my crystal wall of sea, 
No tender human footstep quickens me ; 
No sweet and homely human forms appear, 
Year after year. 
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GOSSIP ABROAD. 
Rome, March, 1870. 

The last month has not brought about any 
particular change in the political aspects of 
Europe. Perhaps, however, that is not the 
fault of certain very busy people. An at- 
tempted revolution is to be noted in France, 
and something strongly resembling the same 
in Bavaria. Of course, there have been hopes 
in that direction in Spain, also. In Rome, 
we have had a most discordant and rebellious 
body of prelates, dealing with a most un- 
reasonable and unyielding master. And all 
over the Continent, and in the East, not to 
speak of our own country, there has been a 
power behind the Council, which will not 
learn that its only duty is blind obedience to 
blinded Italians, even when they are arrayed 
in purple and fine lace. 

The winter has been dreadful all over Eu- 
rope. We in Italy, are perfectly ashamed of 
it. At Nice, the water froze in the pitchers 
and pails. At Naples, ice lay in the streets. 
The Roman fountains were encased in the 
same. Farther north it was, of course, worse. 
Coachmen froze on their boxes in Paris. In 
Russia, there were instances of passengers 
freezing in the railroad cars. Schools and 
colleges were closed. In the neighborhood 
of the Rhine, cattle and poultry were frozen 
to death. We have constantly been cut off 
from communication with France by the im- 
possibility of passing the Mont Cenis. The 
winter with us has, of course, not been gener- 
ally cold, but it has been very rainy. With- 
in the last fortnight the grain-fields have be- 
come beautifully green, and the almond-tree 
has blossomed, and we hope for the Italian 
sun, which has so greatly forsaken us. 

M. de Rochefort, so well known as the ed- 
itor of the Zanterne, and, until a few days 
ago, editor of the Afarset//aise, has, at last, 
been overtaken by French gustice, and is in 
the prison of St. Pélagie. It will be remem- 


bered that, under the old laws, he was con- 
demned so often to fine and imprisonment 
that he would have required a princely fort- 
une to pay his debts, and a new lease of life 
to serve out his sentences. But when the 
more liberal laws were passed in France, all 
his condemnations were annulled, and he re- 
turned to Paris to devote himself, heart and 
soul, to the injury of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. He really did succeed in making him- 
self a nuisance. He had been, at one time, 
amusing, but he soon ceased altogether to be 
so, and his paper exerted a baneful influence 
over a certain class of minds. It is hard, that 
because of a man who has shown himself a 
mere demagogue, young Victor Le Noir should 
have been laid in his coffin on the day that 
was to have been his marriage-day. It is 
hard, that just at the moment when the Dicta- 
tor of France was stripping himself of his 
authority to lay it upon the people of France, 
Rochefort should have driven the country to 
the verge of a revolution; and less than jxs- 
tice is meted to him in the six months’ im- 
prisonment which is his sentence. He de- 
fied Government to arrest him, and declared 
that 40,000 workmen would be his escort to 
prison, were the arrest attempted. There 
was no such escort. M. Rochefort is lodged 
in prison, and although, after his arrest, there 
was some disturbance, and in the mé/ée one 
or two police-officers were killed, and a vast 
number of idlers shut up for a night or two, 
M. Rochefort is neither the martyr nor the 
idol of Paris. The fact is, that there is a 
growing feeling in France of the Emperor's 
sincerity in his determination to give the peo- 
ple as much liberty as they will properly re- 
ceive. M. Daru’s speech in the Chambers 
a few days ago was very effective, and came 
with good grace from one who retired from 
private life when France was governed by an 
absolute monarch, and returned to take a part 
in public affairs only when that Dictatorship 
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was at an end; ‘‘when,’’ as he expressed it, 
**the chief of the nation can not dispose — 
without the will of the people —of the fort- 
une, blood, or liberty of a single citizen.”’ 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs declared that 
the time has come when France demands re- 
form, and not revolution. He dwelt on three 
points: that the sovereign had yielded to the 
wishes of the people by abandoning part of 
his power ; that the foreign policy of France 
is the preservation of peace ; and that her in- 
ternal policy is peace also—a peace not to 
be sought by disarming the Executive of its 
necessary attributes, but by depriving the Op- 
position of all legitimate grounds of com- 
plaint. The orator produced a great impres- 
sion upon his hearers by the answer he made 
to a question which, as he said, might arise: 
z. ¢., What course would be taken should the 
Assembly and Cabinet disagree. In that 
case, the sovereign would be asked to choose 
between them. But he strongly deprecated 
division, coups de théatres, and all interrup- 
tion of public business. M. Daru’s speech 
produced a wonderful effect. The vote of 
confidence in the ministry was overwhelming. 
It was passed by a majority of 236. But 
eighteen dissentient votes were given. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new Irish land-bill seems 
to be greatly approved of. It will prevent 
arbitrary eviction, and give the tenant com- 
pensation for improvement. These things 
are, of course, all in favor of the tenant. The 
landlord grumbles, but it will prove a life- 
preserver for him, and in the end must bene- 
fit him, by bringing about a pleasant state of 
feeling between him and his people. There 
seems little doubt that the bill, or one closely 
resembling it, will become law, and Ireland 
make her masters less trouble in consequence. 
Meanwhile, there are still occasional outrages, 
and threats are made to frightened landlords, 
which they are often afraid to disregard. 

In Bavaria, the Separatists have had an 
addition to their party. The Ultramon- 
tanes have become wonderfully patriotic. 
Of course, Prince Hohenlohe’s course is the 
secret for this state of things, which has been 
really very serious. There has been talk of 
abdication, The malcontents are supported 
by Austria. But the King of Prussia has 
spoken very clearly in his late speech. He 


says: ‘* The confidence which our South Ger- 
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man allies place in these guarantees ’’ — (the 
treaties between Prussia and themselves) — 
**rests on the certainty of perfect reciprocity. 
The feeling of national solidarity to which the 
existing treaties owe their origin, the mu- 
tually plighted faith of German Princes, the 
identity of the highest interest of the entire 
country, lend to our relations to South Ger- 
many a stability which can not be shaken by 
the ever-moving wave of political passion.”’ 
King William looks forward to an united 
Germany, capable alone and unaided of se- 
curing the peace of Europe. Bavaria under- 
stands her position thoroughly, and will not 
be apt to make the mistake which Hanover 
made. The Prince (Hohenlohe) has resign- 
ed, and seems determined not to reconsider 
his decision, although he has the full confi- 
dence of the King, who, indeed, is at a loss 
how to do without him. He quite sees that 
he can not do away with any of the terms of 
the alliance between Prussia and Bavaria, 
and he also sees that he can not yield to the 
Ultramontanes. The poor young man—who 
is a remarkable character as a private man, 
with decided genius in some respects—is in 
a position for which he is not at all fitted. 
He can do much for the internal condition of 
his country, but does not in the least know 
how to direct her politics. And he is so er- 
ratic at times in his conduct as to be suspect- 
ed of partial insanity. Indeed, a family 
council is said to have been held two years 
ago, with a view to forcing him to retire un- 
der guardianship to private life. Matters do 
not yet seem settled with regard to him, or 
his country. 

There has been another little insurrection 
in Spain, for whom the right monarch still 
refuses to appear. Don Carlos proposed to 
make a little tour in the country, to help 
things along. He left Switzerland, and had 
reached Lyons, when he received a polite in- 
vitation to try the air of the northern part of 
the French Empire, or that of Switzerland 
He chose the latter, and was kindly 
There is 


again. 
conducted to the French frontier. 
considerable dissatisfaeion on the part of the 
lower classes, and they have lately had an 
interview with the Regent, through a com- 
mittee, which was charged to beg for a for- 
mal promise that relief should be afforded to 
the distressed laboring classes. The Regent 
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has just sent to the Viceroy of Egypt the 
grand cordon of the Order of Charles III. 
Spain is busying herself with internal im- 
provements, and really gets on wonderful- 
ly well, considering her unsettled condition, 
Don Carlos was traveling under the name of 
the Marquis d’Alcantara. The Duke of Mo- 
dena had furnished him, it is said, with money 
for a new attempt on the throne. 

A very extraordinary conspiracy has been 
for some time going on in Russia, of which 
the details have been lately made public. A 
secret revolutionary society was organized in 
the country last autumn. Its title was, The 
People’s Tribunal. Its device was an axe, 
and it endeavored to establish its branches 
among the disaffected of all parts of Europe. 
Red Republicanism was, of course, the ob- 
ject to be aimed at—and that, by any means, 
murderincluded. Its ramifications were stop- 
ped in various places, but it seems to have 
received its death-blow by having dealt a 
blow of its axe upon one of its members. A 
young man, named Ivanon, opposed certain 
of its laws, and it was decided that he must 
be got rid of. He was, therefore, induced, 
on some pretext, to go by night to a certain 
garden in the neighborhood of St. Petersburg, 
where he was strangled, and his body flung 
intoa pond. The examination of the mur- 
derers —all of whom but one have been tak- 
en—has revealed the secrets of the society to 
which he belonged. The health of the Czar 
seems no better, and Russia greatly needs his 
counsels and his direction. 

There is nothing of particular interest to 
note in Italy, save the failing of a number of 
banks, which should have never been allow- 
ed to exist. They professed to give almost 
fifty per cent., and in some cases even more 
than fifty per cent. interest. They were in 
being but a few months—long enough, how- 
ever, to produce dreadful trouble. Some of 
the bankers have fled, and others are arrest- 
ed. The loss is several millions of francs. 
The King went down to Naples for a few 
days of Carnival, and to see, for the first time, 
his grandchild. The air there suits him, 
and he may prolong his visit. 

The trouble between the Sultan and the 
Viceroy of Egypt is at an end. The army of 
Egypt is to be reduced, and most of the Sul- 
tan’s demands have been complied with. 
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The Suez Canal is further improved within . 
the last few weeks. The rock at Serapeum 
is entirely removed. The work was very 
cleverly done by placing detonating powder 
upon it, which seemed to positively annihi- 
late the great mass. The canal is now twen- 
ty-nine feet deep at that spot, and the naviga- 
tion open to the largest vessels from sea to sea, 

It has been long in contemplation to erect 
a monument in honor of the Emperor Max- 
imilian at Trieste. The monument is to be 
a splendid shaft of granite, upon which will 
be placed the statue of the unfortunate Prince. 
The statue will be of bronze. The figure is 
to wear the uniform of the Vice-Admiral of 
Austria. The inscriptions will not refer to 
his sad career in Mexico. 

The San Donato collection is just now be- 
ing sold. This collection was, it will be re- 
membered, in the Villa San Donato, near 
Florence, the property of Prince Demidoff. 
The sale takes place in Paris, and many of 
the pictures are bringing wonderful prices. 
Ary Schaefer’s wonderful work, ‘* Francesca 
di Rimini,’”’ returns to the Orleans family, 
by whom it was originally possessed. The 
Prince bought it at the sale of the collection 
of the Duke of Orleans for 43,000 francs. 
The Duke of Aumale has now bought it for 
100,000 francs. ‘* Henry IV and the Spanish 
Embassador,’’ by Bormington—in which pict- 
ure the artist represents his Majesty on all- 
fours, being ridden by his little son, with the 
other children gathered about him — brought 
83,900 francs. The collection is a grand 
one, and it is sad to have it so scattered; but 
as permission to see it has been difficult to 
obtain of late, the pictures may, perhaps, do 
more good elsewhere. 

There has been a sort of superstition that 
no harm could ever happen to one mounting 
Goethe’s lovely campanile at Florence, even 
should an attempt be made to commit sui- 
cide. But, in this merry Carnival season, a 
man threw himself from one of its upper sto- 
ries, and was, of course, killed. He had not 
been well for some days before the event, but 
his friends, by whom he was greatly beloved, 
had seen nothing like symptoms of mental 
aberration about him. On the day of his 
suicide, he had told his family that he was 
better, and would go out. He went directly 
to the cathedral, mounted the tower very 














rapidly, in order to escape the guide who 
was following him, forced himself through 
the iron balustrade, and, a few moments after 
he had left his home, was picked up a corpse. 

The King of Italy and the Emperor of 
Austria will, it is hoped, hold their long-de- 
ferred meeting directly after Easter, at Vien- 
na. The Marquis de Pepoli, Minister of It- 
aly to Austria, has just returned to his post, 
and informed the Emperor of his master’s 
intention to visit the Austrian Court at the 
time of which I speak. 

Princess Frederica, daughter of the ex-King 
of Hanover, will probably marry the Arch- 
duke Louis Victor. King George is about to 
retire to an estate in Bavaria, and there amuse 
himself with music and literary pursuits. He 
has, at last, given up his ‘‘divine right,’’ in 
which he was so firm a believer. 

But I must drop small gossip, and tell your 
readers of Rome just now, for Rome is once 
more, in a certain sense, the centre of the 
world. The Council still sits, although many 
think that it may be dispersed by Easter. 
The disunion which prevails is very great. 
The fact is, that the Italians are greatly in the 
majority. They are not the most spiritual, nor 
the most beloved among the Fathers, while 
they are, perhaps, the most patient and the 
most persevering. They have hoped to car- 
ry all before them by the sheer force of will, 
and have been greatly disappointed. The 
Roman journals are obliged themselves to 
speak of rebellion on the part of members of 
the Council. Monseigneur Dupanloup, who 
was at one time very quiet, is again active, 
and can not be repressed. The Archbishop 
of Milan spoke a short time ago against the 
dogma of infallibility, and, lest his speech 
should be tabled, sent it home to be printed. 
In the Eastern churches, there is a schism. 
Some thirty priests have refused to submit to 
their patriarch and representative at Rome, 
and are worshiping in a church especially 
given up to themselves, while the matter is 
still in abeyance. The Pope finds himself 
obliged to depute a messenger to see if some- 
thing can be done with the rebels. There is 
great division among the French prelates. 
The German and Austrian are no more in- 
clined to yield every thing to the Ultramon- 
tanes than ever. And a considerable body of 
the ‘Fathers’? of our own country have been 
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allowed leave of absence, because of “their 
indulging in improper recrimination,”’ says 
the Monde. Then the attitude of the Gov- 
ernments of Catholic powers is by no means 
what could be wished. France is speaking 
very plainly. The last letter of M. Daru, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was a very 
strong one. It was not strictly official, but 
it was made public, as evidently it was ex- 
pected that it should be, and it spoke in 
strong terms of the possibility of the with- 
drawal of the French troops from Civita Vec- 
chia. The Austrian Government is obliged 
to be equally strong in its advices to the Vat- 
ican. There is great danger that the Con- 
cordat may be abolished. In short, the in- 
fallibility dogma is an impossibility, unless 
Rome is ready to accept a divided Church, 
and a temporal power whose foundations 
may at any time crumble to dust. The 
Council is a fearfully expensive luxury. It 
drains the Pontifical purse, in spite of cells, 
and carpetless floors, and discomforts which 
have doubtless hastened the end of some of 
the poor old denizens of Roman convents. 
But if this expensive luxury be no luxury at 
all, but a simple trouble to the Vatican ; if 
the dogma may not be proclaimed, the dis- 
appointment will be dreadful. The news 
which comes to me this morning confirms a 
rumor that the Pope has felt obliged to prom- 
ise the French Government that it should not 
be published. Of course, the Roman jour- 
nals admit nothing of the kind. The ques- 
tion is in order at present, with the twenty- 
one canons of the Syllabus. I have forgot- 
ten that all the excitement with regard to 
these has occurred since my last letter to the 
OVERLAND. Twenty-one canons then were 
laid before the Fathers with regard to the 
‘Church of Christ.’? Every one of these 
canons ended in ‘let him be accursed.’’ 
And they covered an immense deal of ground. 
No human being, save the members of the 
Ultramontane, party, was excepted. He who 
does not believe as does Rome in the consti- 
tution of the Romish Church, ‘‘let him be 
accursed.’’ He who gives to the Pope but a 
certain kind of theoretical obedience, ‘let 
him be accursed.’’ I can not enter very ful- 
ly into details with regard to these canons, 
but they were felt by the liberals to be most 
uncalled for, and most dangerous. The 
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great thing Was this, however, How did the 
outside world get hold of them? The Atigs: 
burg Gaseffe published them, The Paris 
papers published them. The Italian papers 
did the same. A fine hubbub was created. 
Banishments and perquisitions occurred in 
all directions. The mischief was done, how- 
ever. And now such a commotion has been 
produced that, in all probability, they must 
be withdrawn, or greatly modified, before 
they can be made binding. Rome is furious 
that they have been made known. But she 
has great reason to be thankful that some one 
has let out her secrets. For the decretal of 
these canons would have surely produced a 
schism in Germany. The news from the 
East which reaches me since I commenced 
my letter, shows that the state of things is 
exceedingly grave. The last packet brings 
letters informing us that the Armenians in 
Constantinople, without waiting for the re- 
sult of their appeal to Rome, have not only 
opened churches, but nominated their bish- 
ops and vicars. They may disband should 
Rome restrain their patriarch, or rather re- 
store to him and to them their former privi- 
leges; but without this indulgence, the schism 
will surely be confirmed. 

The Papal money is being refused now all 
over the Continent. The amusing part of it 
is, that we here have almost none of it. The 
circumstances under which France decides to 
refuse it are as follows: The international 
convention of 1865, adhered to by France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Rome, low- 
ered the standard of silver coinage to 835- 
1000. It also provided that the issue should 
be at the rate of six francs per head for each 
citizen of each country. Rome did not at 
that time sign the convention, but promised 
to do so, and was allowed to profit by it as 
if she had already done so. She profited in 
this manner: She reckoned her population 
so as to make it include the inhabitants of 
Umbria and the Marches, and issued her 
money on that basis of reckoning. She low- 
ered her standard 3-1000. Great complaints 
were made of the immense flooding of the 
Continent with Papal money. Switzerland 
refused to longer accept it, because of the 
breach of the contract in that respect. France 
strove to induce Rome to contract her emis- 
sion, and meanwhile received the coin, until 
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quite lately, when it was distovered at the 
Mint that the standstd had also been lower: 
ed, She How reesives it at the rate of nine- 
ty-one centimes on the franc, but only for the 
moment. After the 30th of April, it will no 
longer be accepted. 

The next public meeting of the Council 
will take place on the 25th of March, when 
(if ever) the new dogmas, or some of them, 
will be ready for publication. The Exhibi- 
tion of Christian Art is now open, but is not 
as yet a success. Carnival was very mourn- 
ful, although masks were allowed for two 
days. The private frolics were, however, 
very pleasant. The weather was bad. 

STIVALETTO. 


IN excavating for the foundations of a cor- 
ral, in San Bernardino County, there was re- 
cently exhumed one of the lost decades of 
Livy graven on tin- plates, in the reformed 
Egyptian character. Among the many time- 
honored fictions of Roman history which it 
destroys, is the sublime reply of Caius Marius 
to the officer who sought him amid the ruins 
of Carthage. The hero’s genuine answer is 
to be found in the following verses, which he 
is said to have chanted with much pathos. 
They have been transcribed from the new- 
found MS., (which — it is but just to the his- 
torian to state — contains an apology for their 
Atellan rudeness) and are offered to the pub- 
lic, not only as illustrating history, but as in- 
dicating the classical dignity of American 
statesmanship : 


AD MUSCAM MOLESTAM. 


% 

Mihi videtur ut angeli cantent 
Pennisque celeribus item volent, 
Ac eos sentio, bis terque sentio, 
(Genitricem hoc olim dixisse scio} 
Theriacen diffudisse nuper 
Nigri hujus in caput desuper. 

Abi, musca, ne inquietes me, 

Sum enim miles de maniplo G. 


Il. 
Itemque sentio, mentis per vim, 
Ut phosphorus ipse egomet sim, 
Sed tamen existimat Ethiops hic — 
Apricetur sicubi dormiens sic 
Ut adesset musca punctura narum — 
Sibi tegendum caput tam charum. 
Abi, musca, ne inquietes me, 
Sum enim miles de maniplo G. 
[MS. EFFOSSVM. KAL. APR. MDCCCLXx. ] 
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Hepcep In. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

The heroine of Miss Phelps’ latest story is 
a very young girl, who, in the moral dark- 
ness and degradation of a certain back-slum, 
called ‘* Thicket Street,’’ becomes the moth- 
er of an illegitimate child. Helplessly, but 
not hopelessly cast down, she runs away from 
her associates, and tries to gain an honest 
livelihood. But moral people dare not take 
her in; careful people don’t want the child ; 
and, after considerable suffering, she aban- 
dons it to the foundling hospital. Then she 
finds a place as child’s nurse in the family of 
**Mrs. Myrtle ’’—a worldly-religious woman 
—who discovers her secret, and incontinently 
turns her adrift. At last, Providence, assist- 
ed by Miss Phelps, creates a friend for her 
in ‘* Mrs. Purcell’? —a widow, with an only 
daughter— who takes her in, educates her, 
and treats her with discriminating kindness. 
This the heroine poorly returns by dying, 
off-hand, when her reformation is complete, 
in a perfectly gratuitous manner. 

However much we may sympathize with 
the author’s moral intent, it is to be feared 
that we owe but little of that sympathy to 
Miss Phelps’ manner of setting the moral be- 
fore us. It certainly needs no clever ghost, 
come back from the reconstructed heaven of 
The Gates Ajar, to tell us that the treatment 
of fallen women by their Christian sisterhood 
is, in the main, unchristian and unsisterly; 
nor is the revelation convincing, when made 
through characters that, we fear, are neither 
sentient nor human. The people of ‘* Thick- 
et Street,’? even the heroine, ‘‘ Nixy,’’ are 
too evidently projected from the author’s 
undue nervous consciousness —evolved, one 
might say, from an hysterical hallucination, 
in which the patient imagines herself differ- 
ent people. They speak the conventional 
speech of the ignorant class as it is known in 


books, but their sentiments are always the 
sentiments of Miss Phelps. They use slang, 
we fear, only because it is s/amg, and not be- 
cause it is the rude poetry of a certain class, 
and only admissible as such in literature. 
When “Nixy’’ says, ‘*You bet,’’ it startles 
the reader as if it came from the lips of the 
fair author herself; and, as at that moment 
Miss Phelps is illustrating a kind of poetical 
sentiment, which belongs to her own plane, 
and not the level of her character, it 7s shock- 
ing, because inartistic and unnatural. The 
author is continually mistaking what she 
would do under certain circumstances, for 
what would be natural to her Aeroine. The 
following fragment of a speech from the fa- 
ther of ‘‘ Nixy’s’’ child—offered as the ordi- 
nary style of thought and reasoning of the 
average New England gamin—is an amusing 
instance of how little actual study and nat- 
ural perception enter into the composition of 
much ‘characteristic dialogue :”’ 


*** Good luck got you—I won't say but you needed 
good luck, Nix—and here ye be, and here, for aught 
I ken see, ye’ll continer to be, and no ketchin’ up 
with you in this world or t’other. Now if a fellar’d 
got his heart sot on ketchin’ up—which I won't deny 
I ain’t so partikkelar *bout—and there, agin, why 
ain’t 1?’ continued poor Dick, drowned in his own 
metaphysics. ‘When folks ave sot on ketchin’ up, 
and other folks are sot they won't be ketched up with, 
and the God as made ’em looks on and —and, as you 
might say, bets on the innings for the 2.40 creetur — 
Well! I don’t mean no disrespect to him in especial,’ 
broke off Dick ; ‘ but I can’t say as I see it.’” 


It is characteristic of the limitations of the 
purely sentimental reformer, that Miss Phelps, 
having made an honest girl of her heroine, is 
obliged to kill her to keep her out of society. 
Perhaps this is partly owing to that feminine 
disregard for human life, when a pathetic 
point is to be made, which we have shudder- 
ingly noticed before in this author ; but it is, 
more probably, because she feels, although 
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she does not say it, that happiness, married 
felicity, station, and brown -stone fronts are 
not for such kind of folks. These things are 
the perquisites of us good girls. ‘* We will,”’ 
intimate such reformers, ‘‘ recognize you as an 
erring sister; we will lift you to our level ; 
we will convince you of sin—but you will 
please be unhappy and die. You will be 
permitted to die to slow music and in full 
communion. We wish you to understand 
that you are forgiven ; but we would remark 
that it is proper for you not to get over it.’’ 

The masculine reader will be both amused 
and instructed to see how the mysterious fem- 
inine instincts of dress and color may be made 
to doduty, in feminine ethics, for moral prin- 
ciples. The spotless daughter of ‘‘ Mrs. Pur- 
cell”’ is always clothed in white — merino or 
muslin, as the season may indicate—as a 
feminine rebuke to the luckless ‘‘ Nixy,”’ who 
is denied that candid raiment, and who tastes 
the full bitterness of sin in black. There is 
a tremendous feminine significance in the fact 
that ‘* Nixy’’ is made to occupy ‘‘ The Gray 
Room ’’—a significance which no masculine 
reader can expect tounderstand. Nor can he 
ever appreciate the ethical beauty of ‘‘ Nixy’s’’ 
refusal to wear a daintily embroidered night- 
gown, while in her unregenerate condition, 
or the calm satisfaction with which, in her 
regenerate state, she afterward assumes the 
embroidered robe de nuit. Surely, all is not 
lost to the world so long as this delicate sense 
of the purity of linen cambric still retains 
possession of the female breast. The moral 
night-gown of Miss Phelps’ heroine —no less 
distinctive than the ‘‘cutty sark’’ of Burns’ 
witch—will flutter down the corridors of 
Time, at once a cheering signal to the op- 
pressed and downcast, and a reward and 
promise to the truly penitent and regener- 
ate. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment 
in Miss Phelps. There were touches of hon- 
esty and truthfulness in her Aen, Women, 
and Ghosts, which led us to expect better 
things from her. The success of 7he Gates 
Ajar was but the ephemeral success of all 
compromises between tradition and progres- 
sive thought ; a success which is lost and for- 
gotten in the next compromise. And Hedged 
én is a proof that Miss Phelps is unable to 
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grapple with abstract questions, without de- 
parting from the first principles of her Art. 


HEALTH BY Goop LIVING. By W. W. Hall, 
M.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Perhaps we should class among the re- 
forms that we have to be really grateful for, 
the late attempts to reach the stubborn bow- 
els of a dyspeptic nation through the brain 
and sensible sanitary essays, rather than by 
the old-fashioned way of patent nostrums, 
and the advertising columns of newspapers. 
There is, of course, the possibility of hobby- 
riding—a temptation which few reformers of 
any kind can resist; but the reader may re- 
call, within the last three or four years, as 
many honest and able works on health and 
popular sanitary reforms, written in the best 
spirit of an honorable profession—never, per- 
haps, more honorable than in its conscien- 
tious promulgation of facts which, if consid- 
ered, might in time curtail its emoluments 
and lessen its privileges. We are not pre- 
pared to say that this will be the unavoidable 
result of the doctors teaching people how to 
do without them, for there will always be a 
decent, conservative class of patients who will 
prefer to be physicked in the orthodox man- 
ner of their ancestors, who will cease to re- 
spect their physicians in proportion as they 
understand them, and will be willing to do 
penance for the sake of indulgence. 

That the stomach is immediately responsi- 
ble for the quality of the blood, and that dis- 
ease is the result of impoverished or deranged 
circulation, are the simple facts—well known, 
but not always well considered —on which 
Doctor Hall bases his present volume. That 
proper food can take the place of drugs in 
the prevention and cure of disease, that prac- 
tical common sense can in many cases obvi- 
ate the use of prescriptions, and that fresh 
air and exercise are the only safe stimulants, 
are among his hypotheses. Perhaps there is 
an undue repetition of all this, but Doctor 
Hall is writing for a class who can stand 
repetition, and, it is presumed, certain other 
sensational effects which he introduces in his 
volume. But it is possible, also, that some 
of the startling titles of his paragraphs, and 
the occasional tendency to undue emphasis, 
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may frighten away a class who would other- 
wise be benefited by his good sense. There 
are, however, some comprehensive tables of 
the nutritive value and comparative digesti- 
bility of different kinds of food —of course, 
based upon Beaumont’s well - known experi- 
ments, and limited by the defects of a theory 
based upon an individual ‘case ’’—but much 
more sensibly arranged than we remember 
to have seen them. It is left, of course, to 
the reader to exercise some discretion even 
with these rules; and if apples or ‘cole 
slaw ’’ do not agree with him, not to eat them, 
although they stand first among easily digest- 
ed edibles. 

The positive value of these, and the other 
works to which we have alluded, is not re- 
duced by the defects which a more scientific 
review might detect. They offer valuable 
hints to the sick, and excellent precautions to 
the healthy ; and by divesting certain symp- 
toms and diseases of their mystery, they re- 
move the vague terrors of the hypochondriac. 
Whether they will make man a well-regulat- 
ed, compensating machine, to whom extra- 
effort, over-work, nervousness, and over-in- 
dulgence shall be unknown; or whether it 
were advisable for the world that they should 
do so, is a question that, at present, they 
can very well leave out of the discussion. 
How far that singular combination of weak- 
ness and force, known as the ‘‘screw,’’ is 
essential to the good of civilization, and one 
of its products, is a point that requires a more 
profound analysis, and broader generaliza- 
tion, than we have yet been able to detect in 
works of this quality. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 


There is, perhaps, little difference between 
obviously moral books and those that are only 
suggestively immoral, when both are obvi- 
ously untruthful to Nature. Most readers 
shrink from obvious didactics of any kind ; 
but when, as is too often the case, the de- 
partures from truth and human nature are 
greater in the moral books, it is then that 
weak humanity suffers some corruption in 
the enforced comparison. There are cer- 
tainly some books where the author's mor- 





al is so apparent, and the literary merit 
so accidental and harmless, that the act- 
ive reader will be apt to amuse himself 
by inventing a catastrophe and dénouement 
quite different from the author’s, and will, 
in sheer sympathy with outraged humani- 
ty, take the bad characters under his pro- 
tection. 

There is so much of this fell moral pur- 
pose in Mrs. Ferningham’s Fournal, that 
nine readers out of ten will regret that Mrs. 
Jerningham did not run away from the brutal 
prig who chanced to be her husband ; and 
they will, possibly, be quite as virtuous in 
principle as the author. Certainly, ‘Mrs. 
Jerningham’s”’ apotheosis of a typical Brit- 
ish Husband —the davon of Blackstone — is 
quite enough to justify the shrillest indigna- 
tion of Woman’s Rights advocates, and all 
the bitterness with which Mrs. Stowe has 
painted the creature. 

Told in the artificial form of a poetical 
Fournal, ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s”’ story is that 
of a young and silly girl, who, with no expe- 
rience of the heart, and never having been in 
love, is married, in the conventional way, to 
social eligibility. Her husband, a banker, 
loves her devotedly, which he shows by first 
purchasing her in this truly orthodox, Brit- 
ish manner; by forbidding her to waltz; by 
threatening her with corporal punishment ; 
by griping her arm until black and blue; 
by giving her serious books to read ; and by 
other tender attentions most calculated to fill 
the female mind with gratitude and esteem. 
At first the giddy young wife rebels, wi// 
waltz, and even flirts—albeit in a mild, 
insipid way. But when her husband adds 
desertion to his other attractions, and goes 
to Spain, she begins to feel the mysterious 
promptings of affection. When he returns, 
surly and cold, her conjugal regard is full- 
grown. Under the harshness of his glance, 
the austerity of his frown, the perfect wife is 
developed —whose qualities would seem to 
be unqualified submission and utter self-ab- 
negation. But ‘*Mr. Jerningham’”? still re- 
mains cold and sullen, until he, one day, 
meets with an accident, and is brought home 
onashutter. ‘Mrs. Jerningham’”’ plies him 
with jellies and beef-tea, saves his valuable 
life — to the regret of the reader — and hap- 
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piness dawns with convalescence upon the 
perfect pair. 

As we have already stated, the moral of 
the story is obvious. But we can not tell 
whether the typical British Husband is drawn 
from present life, or is an ideal of the future 
—whether the writer belongs to the noble 
sex here vindicated, or whether she is an im- 
pressible young woman who has contem- 
plated Man after ane Eyre’s ‘* Rochester.’’ 
The verse is good enough for Coventry Pat- 
more, and the sentiment is not above his 
mark, 


THE UNKIND WorD, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By the author of ‘“‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,”’ etc., etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


“The Unkind Word,”’ the story which gives 
its title to the book, is written to show that 
unkind words are wrong, and ill-become our 
civilization or Christianization. We think the 
principle is generally acknowledged, although 
not entirely, because, as Miss Muloch sug- 
gests, some terrible catastrophe may befall 
our friends. Such a possibility does not ap- 
peal with sufficient force, as a natural se- 
quence, to become a controlling influence in 
society, for the incidents selected to enforce 
the lesson are usually exceptional. Herein 
lies the objection to the somewhat antiquated 
fashion of writing from a moral. All the 
maxims selected are highly proper, and the 
authoress has this advantage: that almost 
any story will illustrate most of the general 
principles. On such a broad basis there is 
no obvious impropriety in selecting the title 
of the story already alluded to, although, it 
must be confessed, there is no other obvious 
reason why it should be used. 

It is a tragedy of Scottish highland life, 
and with our key-note the interest centers 
upon the conversation of two brothers, in 
which the words used on either side were, po- 
litely speaking, ‘‘unkind.’’ The following 
morning the elder brother starts for Glasgow, 
in pursuance of a previous plan. He is nev- 
er again heard from, and years afterward, it 
appears from relics discovered among the 
rocks, that he must have perished in attempt- 
ing a dangerous pass. The journey was not 
only not instigated by the conversation, but 
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it was afterward remembered that he had in- 
timated his design of taking that particular 
course. It was, of course, very naughty for 
the boys to call each other ‘‘names,’’ but, as 
far as we can see, the result would have been 
the same had the conversation been eminent- 
ly polite and proper. 

The other stories are mostly sketches, or 
desultory essays upon social subjects. We 
confess that we like Miss Muloch’s novels and 
stories, even with the morals, better than the 
morals by themselves. She has a merciless 
way of interrupting herself by parentheses, 
which is, tosay the least, bewildering. The 
reader’s progress is continually impeded by 
bars. There is no use in trying to escape 
them, for they are inevitable. By the time 
that the reader has climbed over and under 
these, until he reaches a paper where one 
confronts him in its very subject, ‘*To Nov- 
elists—and a Novelist,’’ he will desire, per- 
haps, to rest from his labors, as we did. 


UnperR Foor. A Novel. By Alton Clyde. 
New York: American News Company. 


It yet remains for some enterprising Amer- 
ican to secure the patent for a recipe for mak- 
ing the most marketable novels. It is quite 
possible that the day is not far distant when 
this suggestion will be utilized, and people 
will be pathetically adjured to ‘*make their 
own novels, and thus save expense.’’ Al- 
though the individual who secures such a pat- 
ent may flatter himself that he is a public 
benefactor, he will, in fact, merely popular- 
ize genius—not introduce any thing new. 
The class of novels to which Under Foot be- 
longs, is, to all intents and purposes, con- 
structed on this plan. 

The villain of the book smiles. Since Dick- 
ens introduced the polished and refined ‘‘Car- 
ker’’ to the public, one not only ‘‘may,”’ but 
must smile, in order to be a villain. If this 
individual be also endowed with light hair, 
a mild and pleasing countenance, and a good 
set of teeth — human nature a to con- 
template such a scoundrel, and admits the su- 
periority of art. ‘Jane Eyre”? is, we believe, 
responsible for the heroine’s toilet, which is, 
necessarily, a ‘‘simple gray dress.’” One of 
the trio of heroines appears in this tradition- 
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al costume, which eminently becomes her 
“statuesque style of beauty.’ Who was it 
that introduced the lay - figure of the uncle 
with the cynical mask? We recognize him 
as a respectable member of a popular ¢roufe, 
but the monotonous perpetuity of his char- 
acteristics is somewhat confusing. There can 
be no doubt as to his profession, for he lets 
us into all of his secrets by talking to him- 
self in stage-whispers. This individual, who 
so frequently recurs in novels, is of so unique 
a character that it is, perhaps, not astonish- 
ing that the showman is proud to ‘trot him 
out.’ 

The good young man, who, in this novel, 
is “‘under foot,’’ is, perhaps, less interesting 
than any of the others. He is rescued from 
this unpleasant position by the cynical uncle, 
which was, certainly, a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the ‘* poor, but honest’? youth, 
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for he was not endowed with sufficient vitali- 
ty to extricate himself. The incidents of the 
book are arranged in a consciously startling 
manner ; but are as harmless in their individ- 
ual and combined result as most of the ‘* bug- 
aboos’’ of childhood. 

It will, perhaps, be said that the book is, 
at least, innocent, and that the moral is a 
highly proper one ; the bad people are con- 
verted and die, and the good people, in the 
end, enjoy health, prosperity, and happiness. 
But we doubt if sentiment which is a mere 
synonym for silliness, is healthful reading ; 
so that, in spite of the quantity of ready- 
made material, the genius who invents ‘* pat- 
ent novels’? may not be, after all, eminently 
successful. Meanwhile, the public will con- 
tinue to devour, with what relish they may, 
the novels served up by such authors as Al- 
ton Clyde. 

















